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The GIST of IT 


WHEN business and patriotism flow smooth- 
ly in one channel, a man’s duty is clear. 
Canning, for example. Senator Brown finds 
that the proposal to abrogate the labor law 
in wartime opens up profitable possibilities 
of restoring the discarded practice of work- 
ing women and children unlimited hours in 
the canning season. Hence his bill, now be- 
fore Governor Whitman, against which la- 
bor, social and civic organizations have 
united in stiff protest. Page 225. 


DR. FARRAND ‘is to be in charge of a great 
American campaign in France—against tu- 
berculosis. Page 223. 


PERSONAL interest and service, slow as it 
is and trying to the patience, is the only 
solid basis for successful civilian relief work, 
as in all work with distressed, misguided, 
weak-willed men and women. We’d all 
like to make men strong and well and wise 
by wholesale, but human nature does not 
work that way. Page 221. 


HIGH cost of living and other factors have 
combined to give new impetus to the co- 
operative movement in Great Britain. Page 
230. 


LABORATORY men have gotten to the 
point, in the study of polio, of calling names. 
“Globoid body,” as they term the organism 
which produces it, is a mean little animal 
that not only wrecks children, but divides 
scientists. There’s no proof it is transmitted 
by other means than personal contact. There 
is hope, however, that it may not return to 
its old haunts this summer, like the migratory 
birds. And in the treatment of polio victims 
there have been great advances. Page 205. 


COMMUNITY service, the new name for 
an old ideal of the settlements, has been in- 
corporated in the title of the Intercollegiate 
Settlements’ Association. Page 219. 


THE high cost of training men for new jobs 
has at last been recognized by business, and 
a new executive, the employment manager, 
hired to overcome it. His task is to find the 
right men, to put them in the right jobs and 
to keep them there. An industrial develop- 
ment of high promise that grew out of the 
vocational guidance of school boys. Page 211. 


WAR relief agencies which do not make 
proper accounting of their funds are letting 
down the bars for those which would find 
audited statements embarrassing. The Coun- 
cil of National Defense asked to issue an 
investigated list of approved agencies. Page 
215s 


COUNCILS of social agencies represent a 
form of moral federation, as against the 
financial federations. The latter center their 
efforts on raising money while the former 
seek to improve standards of work. The St. 
Louis self-survey and its meaning. Page 216. 


“SPOTTED” prohibition—with the beer left 
out—is the latest phase of the fight before 
Congress for national war prohibition. In 
state campaigns, this has generally marked 
the last stand of the losing wets. Page 223. 


FEDERAL appropriations for vocational 
education have been taken advantage of 
by one state after another, until it seems clear 
that the congressional appropriation, which. 
was ten years in committee pigeon-holes, is 
to be the beginning of a country-wide move- 
ment. Page 229. 
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Publicity 


Excerpt from the Executive Office Report of the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, read at Cincinnati, May 9, 1917 


‘“‘TARLY in the year 1917, the National Association tried the 
experiment of contracting for its publicity . . . with the 

Press Service Company, thereby relieving the Executive Office of 
a large amount of work and responsibility. It is gratifying to an- 
nounce that this experiment has proven its worth and it is hoped 


that it will be continued. There is need for greater expansion of 
the publicity work of the National Association, and for expert ad- 
vice to the state and local associations on perfecting their publicity. 
This special service can best be done by an agency such as that 
mentioned, particularly since the personnel of the staff of this 
company is made up of men and women who have had special 
experience in the anti-tuberculosis and public health campaigns.” 


PRESS SERVICE COMPANY 


30 East 42d Street 
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“SOCIAL WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT 

EXCHANGE: The Department for Social 
Workers of the Intercollegiate Bureau of 
Occupations registers men and women for 
positions in social and civic work, the 
qualifications for registration being a de- 
gree from an accredited college, a. year’s 
course in a professional school training for 
social or civic work, or experience which 
has given at least equivalent preparation. 
Needs of organizations seeking workers 
are given careful and prompt attention. 
EMELYN PECK, Manacer, 130 East 22d 
St., New York city. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


UNIVERSITY Professor of Sociology 
and lecturer on Social Problems desires to 
spend summer lecturing or in practical 
social or institutional work. Middle aged, 


married man. Go anywhere. Address, 
2521 SuRvEY. 


SENIOR, Posse Normal School Gym- 
nastics, wants summer work organizing and 
supervising recreation. Experience. Refer- 
ences. Address 2522 Survey. 


PROFESSOR of Social Science, prac- 
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2523 Survey. 


New York, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE 


A Shaker village in the Berkshires, known 
as Fernside, situated in the beautiful 
Tyringham Valley. Comprises over 500 
acres farm, pasture and woodland. Four- 
teen buildings of which eight are dwellings 
of various sizes and the rest barns. Would 
make ideal location for an institution or for 
private estate. Will be sold for fraction of 
value of buildings alone. Folder containing 
full information will be mailed upon request. 


E. F. ROGERS, Agent 
Lee, Berkshire County, Massachusetts 
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FOR RENT OR SALE 


Staten Island 


Small farm, near New Dorp. Situated 
on high land in centre of island. 14 acres, 
3-story stone house, completely furnished, 
12 rooms, 2 baths, 3 toilets, veranda en- 
closed with glass. Annex adjoining con- 
taining 1 large room. Telephone. 

Good barn, with cement cellar and gar- 
dener’s living quarters above. City water in 
house and barn. Good kitchen garden. Fine 
orchard, yielding plentifully. 10 minutes 
from trolley. Has been occupied for the 
past 2 years as a Home for Girls. For 
further information, apply to 

MRS, P. MALI, 8 Fifth Avenue. 
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ETURNING warm days have stimulated many 
anxious queries concerning the investigations of 
poliomyelitis this past winter. What has been 
learned? What is the cause of the disease? How 


7 is the disease transmitted—by flies? or animals? or human 


beings? Can immunity be secured? Is there any cure? Will 
an epidemic occur again this summer? Can one guard against 
infection ? 

To answer these imperative questionings the best resources 
and skill of the entire country are being devoted. Students 
have not yet shown conclusively the cause of infantile paral- 
_ ysis; they have learned something about diagnosis, treatment, 

and after-care. And here is a brief story of some of the in- 

vestigation that lies back of rulings, both thou shalt and thou 
shalt not. Such results as thus far have been obtained come 
from three sources: laboratory experiment, evidence from 
epidemiology, and: clinical study. 
First, as to the cause of poliomyelitis. In the laboratories 
an interesting situation has arisen—a distinct cleavage of opin- 
jon as to the causative organism of the disease. It will be 
‘recalled [the Survey, July 15, 1916] that Flexner and 
Noguchi were the first to isolate a specific organism which 
they believed to be the cause of poliomyelitis, describing this 
organism as a “globoid body” in 1913. These globoid forms 
aré obtainable with great difficulty—-growing only in certain 
media, but producing without exception the results of polio- 
In contrast to these conclusions of 


the workers at Rockefeller Institute are the findings announced 


f] 
& 


; 
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last December by another group, especially Rosenow and his 
associates in Rochester, Minn., and Mathers in Chicago. 
They, too, have isolated the globoid bodies, but under condi- 
tions that lead them to consider these not a distinct species 


_ of micro-organism, but a peculiar form assumed by a larger 


organism in the course of its breaking down or fission. This 
larger organism, as they saw it, not only tended to become 
_ smaller, but also to assume different forms according to the 
‘ ‘medium on which it was cultivated. Here is, apparently, an- 


Pohomyelitis 
A Winter’s Work and Study 
By Gertrude Seymour 
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other instance of “pleomorphism” or the tendency of certain 
bacteria to assume new characteristics under different condi- 
tions of growth—a discovery for which Rosenow was awarded 
the gold medal for scientific investigation in 1916, and which 
has hitherto been most widely known through the study of 
mouth and throat infection as causing systemic disease. 

The New York scientists took up the matter again, fol- 
lowed the methods of the Chicago experiments, and reported 
failure. They did not discover microscopically the ‘‘globoid 
forms”; they did not secure poliomyelitis upon indculation; 
they did secure results common to ordinary streptococcus 
infection. So that the most definite statement possible at this 
time is that an apparently new coccus has been found, which 
possesses some interesting characteristics, and which has seemed 
to bear a certain relation to poliomyelitis, though what this 
relation is has not yet been determined. The number of cases 
studied is too small to allow the conclusion that it always 
occurs in the disease or in any form of it. In cases where its 
use in experiment has produced typical poliomyelitis it is pos- 
sible, as Hektoen, of Chicago, suggests, that another more 
important microbe was present (Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, May 19, 1917). 

As to transmission of this germ, the prevailing opinion is 
thus expressed by the American Public Health Association: 

Many facts, such as the seasonal incidence and rural prevalence of 
the disease, have seemed to indicate that some insect or animal host, 
as yet unrecognized, may be a necessary factor in the spread of 
poliomyelitis, but specific evidence to this effect is lacking, and the 
weight of present opinion inclines to the view that poliomyelitis is 
exclusively a human disease and is spread by personal contact, what- 
ever causes may be found to contribute to its spread. In personal 
contact we mean to include all the usual opportunities, direct or in- 
direct, immediate or intermediate, for the transference of body dis- 


charges from person to person, having in mind as a possibility that 
the infection may occur through contaminated food. 


For a time local facts seemed to point to flies, especially 
the biting stable fly, as the transmitting agent; but this con- 
tention has not been sustained. ‘‘No promising facts,”’. says 
Commissioner Emerson, ‘for even coincidences between insects 
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and the development of the disease in New York city.” Ani- 
mals—dogs? cats? chickens? ‘To quote Dr. Emerson again: 

For some years past, the keeping of animals on premises occupied 
by tenements has been forbidden by the sanitary code. There have, 
therefore, been no chickens in these places. As regards dead animals, 
there have been about eight times as many dead animals removed 
from Brooklyn in the past six weeks as in the same period a year 
ago. This may point to an epidemic among the animals or to a 
change in the social habits of the people! 


So then, whatever future study may reveal about insect or 
animal transmission, the human being has been proved worthy 
of suspicion. 

Concerning the human transmission of poliomyelitis infec- 
tion, an important communication comes from the Research 
Laboratory of the Vermont State Board of Health. That the 
port of entry for poliomyelitis infection is the upper respira- 
tory tract is accepted as proved. The virus has been found 
in membranes of the nasopharynx, not only during acute ill- 
ness, but several months after convalescence; also, it has been 
detected in the nasopharynx of healthy persons who had been 
in contact with those acutely ill. All these facts have been 
amply demonstrated and reported in the past five years. So 
in the Burlington laboratory Amoss and Taylor focused at- 
tention upon the healthy carrier; for he is important, first as 
a possible means of transmitting the virus to those less resist- 
ant who presently develop poliomyelitis; second, as a possible 
case himself, since he may later develop the disease. If then, 
during an epidemic many’ persons are contaminated by- the 
virus, are they by so much a menace to their associates and 
to society? Not necessarily. 


The investigation showed, first, that in some instances secre- 
; Photo from New Rochelle Department of Health through Mrs. Lathrop 


ON THE VISITORS’ PORCH 


Through plate-glass windows mothers may see how their 

children are. being cared for, and watch their progress. 

This brings comfort to the mother, pleasure to the con- 

valescing child, and removes from the community any 
lingering dread of “the hospital” 
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paralyzed individuals are adequate. 


ne | 


tions of the membranes of the nasopharynx possessed a pow | 
of neutralizing the virus. “Therefore not every person @& 
posed 'to poliomyelitis becomes thereby a “carrier.” Secon 
this power ,fluctuates, being diminished or lost by inflam 
conditions in the upper air passages. ‘Therefore, healthy aj 
passages are from a new point of view desirable. 

Too few tests have. been made, the experimenters say, t 
ascertain yet how children and adults differ in respect to this 
neutralizing property of nasal secretions. But since polio- 
myelitis virus has remained active for over six years, ever 
though kept in certain chemical antiseptics, that it should be 
unable to survive in normal secretions is a striking tribute 
to the healthy membrane’s power of self-defense. 

. Another urgent problem for which laboratory workers am 
medical practitioners have sought solution is that of diagnost 
An early determination of the case is important both for ise 
lating the patient, for prompt treatment, and for any adequat 
quarantine measures in the community. . 

Said Dr. George Draper, of Rockefeller Institute, to the~ 
special conference of health officers held with the Publie” 


Health Service to consider poliomyelitis: ] 
f 

Any quarantine measures which are based solely upon those cases 
of infantile paralysis which show paralysis are without value be | 
cause the cases of infantile paralysis which develop paralysis 
much in the minority; and unless the disease is recognized in 
non-paralyzed forms, no quarantine measures which apply only 1 


are i| 


Urging that instances of sickness among children this sum 
mer be observed with special keenness, Dr. Draper told hoy 
to recognize the disease in the non-paralytic form—no longer 
an impossible thing to do, thanks to the work done in various 
parts of the country, especially Vermont. One of his asso- 
ciates said to Dr. Draper last fall, “I do not believe we need 
pay any attention to paralysis any more.” It is one rather 
vivid way of saying that there is a perfectly definite “clinic 
picture” of poliomyelitis apart from paralysis but quite recog 
nizable. (Guiding details in that picture Dr. Draper gave as: 


First, the manner of onset. Perhaps the most common method is - 
when a child, previously physically well, suddenly complains of head- |) 
ache, malaise, or has a temperature. The child has been noticed as ~ ||" 
lying around, crouched up on the sofa. There is a lack of the usua 
activity, though he does not complain of being sick. A dose of castor © 
oil may be followed by vomiting, the child feels better, and fre- 
quently the case goes no farther, and the episode is passed over as 
a “summer upset.’ The same onset may be followed in twelve or 
twenty-four hours by a paralysis. 

Another form of onset is a long-drawn-out development. 
is sick and out of sorts; has no appetite; 
cretion in eating and a slight diarrhea. Things go vaguely along for 
five or six days; then either paralysis occurs or the case clears up. 

A double onset is found sometimes. The onset begins in the way 
first described; but after twenty-four or thirty-six hours everything 
seems to clear up, the child is apparently well for two or three days, 
then suddenly headache returns, fever, and pain in the neck. This 
form seems to be increasingly frequent. a 

One form is called the “fulminating form” because of its sudden- 
ness and acuteness. At first sight it seems indistinguishable from 
spinal meningitis. 


The child] | 
there has been some indis- 


The instant resistance of a child to any attempt to bend 
the neck or spine is, Dr. Draper said, an amazingly constant ~ 
sign tliat is of aid in diagnosis. Also the tenderness of muscles; 
and the disturbance of temperament. A usually calm, phleg-_ 
matic child becomes highly irritable, objecting to everything, — 
with a whining resentfulness. Or the very antithesis may 
occur—drowsiness, or a rapid change from irritability to 
drowsiness, and if disturbed in sleep the child jerks away the — 
shoulder with a veritable snarl. : 

Dr. Draper urged the value of lumbar puncture, often, 
repeated at intervals of sixteen or twenty-four hours, if the — 
spinal fluid does not at first indicate the trouble. He illus | 
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Photo from the New Rochelle Department of Health 


THE PLAY TREATMENT OF POLIO 
Under strictest supervision, for carefully assigned periods, children in the New Rochelle hospital play in the sunshine at vari- 


ous simple games adapted to their stage of recovery. 


The carpenter who is seen yet at work in the lower left corner, finished 


the playground just in time 


rates the value of repeated punctures from a case which had 
ust come to his attention: 

One child was down with the disease and another became ill. A 

uncture was made within two or three hours of the onset which 
ndicated no change in the spinal fluid. After twelve hours another 
uncture was made and there was a marked increase of cells. 
\t the end of a second twelve hours another puncture was made and 
ne fluid was found to have returned to normal... . . The following 
ay the temperature was normal and the child was up and about as 
sual. If those punctures had not been done, the case would not 
ave been known as positive, and the boy would have gone about 
reading the disease. © 

With Dr. Draper’s report the Harvard Infantile Paralysis 
‘ommission agrees in the main (Boston Medical and Surgical 
ournal, April 14). ‘The commission found that with the aid 
f the family physician to furnish the earlier history, early 
iagnosis is possible in a large percentage of cases. They, too, 
elieve the final test in uncertainty to be examination of the 
sinal fluid. The commission resorted to lumbar puncture 
1 31 cases which proved not poliomyelitis. In these examina- 
ons of spinal fluid the cell count was below 10, in all cases 
ut two, and these showed 12 and 15; whereas in true polio- 
welitis the cell count ranged from 34 to 1,980 in severe cases. 

‘The repeated caution is, “be suspicious.” A child who seems 
estless, tired, drowsy, with symptoms of influenza or diges- 
ve disturbances, should be promptly isolated and a doctor 
aummoned. ‘Too great care is better than being misled by 
ymptoms apparently trivial. To the unusually prompt atten- 
ion which ailing children received last summer Dr. Emerson 
ttributes the astonishing fact that the death-rate was lower 
ian usual: 

The benefit of following such advice is seen at once in the earlier 
ome recognition of the common infections of childhood, a quicker 


appeal to the family physician, and in the more prompt and ,general 
reporting of communicable diseases of children to the health authori- 
ties. To the adoption of such advice we may attribute the decided 
reduction of the infectious diseases (pertussis, measles, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, and infantile diarrhea) during the past summer. 

In the matter of treatment, the year’s experience has largely: 
confirmed the value of “immune serum,” that is, prepared 
from recently recovered cases of poliomyelitis, who, because 
of their attack are immune to the disease, at least for the 
present. The action of this serum is reported as arresting 
rather than curing paralysis—another argument for early di- 
agnosis. Human serum rather, than animal is said to give 
the best results. Last week a preliminary report appeared 
from the Research Laboratory of the New York city De- 
partment of Health, of experiments with a horse serum which 
seems to promise protective and curative properties. “The 
treatment is, with proper care, given without danger. Like 
certain drugs, it is applicable only to the acute stage of the 
disease. 


Traveling Clinics for Convalescents 


For THE treatment of convalescent stages, a different pro- 
cedure is needed, according to Dr. Robert W. Lovett, of 
Boston, whose name is especially associated with the treatment 
of poliomyelitis not only because of his work in Boston, but 
for the “traveling clinics” he has held in Vermont, and this 
year in New York state. In a recent issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, Dr. Lovett urges that spe- 
cial attention be paid to the “middle stage” of the disease, 
after acute illness has passed and before it is time for or- 
thopedic surgery.: 


This is the more important because during this period is determined 
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RE-EDUCATING WEAKENED MUSCLES 


Physicians and nurses trained by the clinics which Dr. 

Lovett conducted, gently exercise limbs touched by paraly- 

sis, helping a child to use them again of his own accord. 
Preliminary testing is made with a spring balance 


in many cases the degree of recovery of the affected muscles. In no 
department of surgery does precise, long-continued, common-sense 
treatment have a more detérmining effect upon ultimate function 
than here. 


In his recapitulation of the after-care due to this convales- 
cent period—a period which may last several years—Dr. 
Lovett emphasized first of all, rest; no massage while tender- 
ness lasts; no fatigue—these are among his chief dicta. “The 
three therapeutic measures most often depended upon for 
muscle improvement are massage, electricity, muscle-train- 
ing. ‘The first Dr. Lovett believes of use if properly con- 
trolled; the second “depends for its vogue largely upon tradi- 
tion.” It has done harm, Dr. Lovett believes, because often 
used carelessly, and parents have been lulled into a false 
security supposing the treatment adequate while valuable time 
was lost and disabling deformities were acquired. It is from 
definite, steady, prolonged re-education of the muscle that is 
weakened, not injured, that the main hope of recovery rests: 

The predominance of partial rather than total paralysis shows 
that partial rather than total destruction of nerve cells occurs in nine 
out of ten instances. The method advocated attempts to send an 
impulse from brain to muscle by establishing through such par- 
tially destroyed centers a new route which it tends to find for itself 
by constant repetition of attempted muscular effort. 

A fuller account of this method was given in the SURVEY 
for October 21, 1916. The difficulty in applying it is, of 
course, the necessity of an exact and special knowledge of 
anatomy and muscle function, which is not common; and 
the long demand on faith and patience of those on whom the 
care finally depends—the mothers [the Survey, February 3]. 

But poliomyelitis is also a public health problem. It must 
be considered from the angle of the community as well as from 
that of the patient; from the angles of control and prevention 
as well as those of diagnosis and cure. According to Flexner, 
since the first epidemic in the United States in 1907, the 
country has not been free from the disease. Hence, local 
measures are but part of a needed “national guard,” a care- 
fully worked-out program for uniform operation throughout 
the country. 

It is the health officer’s task in an epidemic to know where 
all cases are in his bailiwick; to isolate them from the com- 
munity; provide for hospitalization; to assist in checking the 
disease in homes by sanitary rulings affecting milk routes and 
delivery, the use of library books, the disposal of refuse, etc. ; 
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to trace infection to its source—across the continent if nee 
be; to find “missed cases” and human carriers and other 
sible means of transmission; to see that only those travel who 
as far as may be ascertained, have not been exposed to infec 
tion; to notify his fellow officers when people from the infecte 
area in his domain go into their domains; to watch carefull 
those who are reported to him as coming from theirs. Mean 
time he keeps the fullest possible records for future study. — 
His five-year records will tell whether the eight cases in his 
state during April are more than usual for that time. His’ 
spot-maps will show the behavior of the disease in various dis-, 
tricts, and help, perhaps, to answer the question, Why shoul 
this epidemic come quickly to a head in one place, and develo 
but slowly in another? What factors existed in the one local 
ity that were not in the other? Waves of sickness in ad- 
joining districts after the due incubation period of the disease, | 
are understandable; but how did that case occur off there ons 
a clean and sunny farm? Is the much-used term, “sporadic,” 
the only answer? Why do so many cases occur in farmers” 
families? Is milk going to be found the guilty transmitter, 
after all? 4 
In an effort to find the answer to all these vital problems, 
and yet not cause too great discomfort to people in the com- ’ 
munity, certain “minimum requirements” were adopted at the’ | 
latest conference of health authorities with the Public Health ' 
Service, in May: . | 


Briefer quarantine, not less than two weeks nor more than three, | 
unless fever continues. 


Adults of an infected household are advised to keep from contact. | 


with all children. 

Disinfection of discharges, attendants, patient and premises. | 

Hospitalization unless moving the patient would be detrimental to 
the patient in the early stages when rest is imperative. 

Travel and contact with children should be discouraged. Expea 
supervision is urged. Coéperation of public health nurses to teach | 
sickroom precautions is effective. Food must be carefully eae | 
screens used; animals excluded from the sickroom. 

The lumbar puncture is urged. Schools need not be closed ; median 
cal supervision should instead be instituted. ; 

And, finally, prompt reporting of recognized or suspected cases is” 
imperative. 


The value of this extensive scheme of work to the whole 
country can easily be seen. It has also a service to the inten- 
sive medical work in individual homes. Clearly, a doctor’s’ | 
diagnosis must precede his report of a case to the health 
authorities. “This diagnosis is frequently helped by the dis- 
covery through epidemiological work of the health depart- 
ment, which has traced contact infections from one part of || 
the country to the other. A striking instance of this comes | 
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IN THE REST AND SUNSHINE STAGE 


Rolling. chairs and level porches help to pass the time in 
the sitting-up stage of recovery 
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-om California, told in a recent issue of the Public Health 
ervice Bulletin: : 


An officer of the service was sent to investigate an alleged case of 
phoid fever which had occurred about September 1, 1916, at the 
oint San Luis Obispo lighthouse, on Point San Luis, California. The 
ase had been in a girl aged fifteen years, and from the statements 
- the family and of the physician who had been in attendance it 
as concluded that the case was probably one of poliomyelitis and 
ot of typhoid fever. If it was poliomyelitis, the question was, What 
‘as the source of infection? 

_ As the girl had been in the habit of spending two or three days 
1 a week with relatives in the neighboring village of Avila, a brief 
ivestigation was made at that place. Inquiry as to whether there 
ad been infantile paralysis in the village or vicinity was met with 
1e statement that there had been none. When the question was 
sked, however, if there had been any children ill recently, some 
ne stated that a baby had been ill with some sort of fever and that 
fter the fever left, the baby was unable to walk or to use its legs. 
‘1 visiting the home of this child information was obtained of a 
‘milar case in a neighboring family. The mother of the second 
aild knew of a third one similarly affected. While in the village 
ccounts of three other cases were obtained. 

It was also learned that a family with several small children had 
ome to the village in the month of July, and that one of the children 
ad died while en route from somewhere in the East. This family 
yas found, and it was ascertained that on July 5 they had left New 
Tork city, where they had lived in a neighborhood in which there 
zd been cases of poliomyelitis. Two or three days after leaving 
Jew York, one of the children, aged four years, became suddenly ill 
vith high fever and paralysis. ‘The child did not recover. After 
‘s death the rest of the family proceeded to Avila. It was after the 
trival of this family that the cases developed in Avila. 


Similarly, contacts have been traced from Illinois to New 
(ork; from Maine to New York and Montreal; from Min- 
icsota to Montana and Saskatchewan; from Washington to 
V[ontana ; from North and South Carolina to New York, not 
© mention the more easily accounted for relation between cases 
m nearer states—Connecticut, Delaware, District of Co- 
umbia. 

But the procedure which found the connection between this 
‘fever of some sort” among the children of a California 
rillage and the epidemic in an Atlantic state, is precisely the 
ame on a larger scale as that followed everywhere by local 
lealth officers. “Take the story just reported from Montana: 


The people of Happy Hollow, like those everywhere else, kept 
heir children closely at home for fear of picking up the disease. 
(he head of one family clerked in a store in Billings and made fre- 
fluent visits to his family. His child developed all the symptoms of 
he disease without exhibiting paralysis. The case was isolated from 
he beginning of the symptoms, but a playmate from a neighboring 
arm developed the worst case of paralysis that survived the epi- 
lemic. Another neighboring child was a trifle ill, but nothing sus- 
icious developed; however, a cousin of this child who had visited 
here one day, developed the characteristic lesions of the disease. 
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g “EMERGENCY HOSPITAL IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
“One of the wards in which quiet, light and skilled care 
saved many children from permanent deformity last 
summer 
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“SEE WHAT I CAN DO 


Though her fingers are twisted yet, this little patient has 
gained some control of her arms 


But the story of poliomyelitis is a story of a remarkable 
cooperation. Perhaps never in medical history have emergency 
measures been undertaken on so enormous a scale as in connec- 
tion with these recent outbreaks. Physicians, health officers 
and public have worked together with zeal to a common end; 
and but little panic has occurred in the unselfish effort to 
understand what should be done to care for so many children 
sick and threatened with permanent affliction. 

Of course, there were occasional exceptions. Physicians did 
not unvaryingly agree with the health department’s diagnosis. 
Yet 97 per cent of the cases sent last summer to New York 
hospitals were correctly diagnosed—among the 4,378 admitted 
as poliomyelitis patients, only 49 were found to have some 
other disease. You may read in actual print a protest against 
all this preparation; rather leave things to the good old gen- 
eral practitioner who ‘deals with situations as they arise.” 
Also, it is undeniably true that many people developed a most 
perverse ingenuity in discovering automobile détours to avoid 
places where the health officer was uncomfortably alert. But 
the argument here is obviously not against all quarantine, but 
for uniform measures. If some tenement families in terror 
shut their poor little youngsters up tight in the house lest 
they “catch something” from street playmates, the argument 
is not against an honest educational publicity, but for more 
playgrounds where under proper supervision the children shall 
have fresh air and recreation [the Survey, August 12, 1916]. 

Among the special efforts to meet these crises and to protect 
child-life must be mentioned several outstanding not only 
because of their extent, but because, too, of their significant 
results for science and for practice everywhere. A private 
gift to the Vermont State Board of Health at the time of 
the epidemic in that state in 1914 made possible not only 
the laboratory research already noted in this paper, but also the 
first series of “polio-clinics” in the country, conducted by 
Dr. Robert W. Lovett, of Boston. During the epidemic, Dr. 


, 
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Lovett saw 304 patients. Last year in Massachusetts the 
State Department of Health cooperated with the Harvard 
Infantile Paralysis Commission directed by Drs. Pierce, Pea- 
body, Lovett and Rosenau. Clinics were established in and 
near Boston and surgeons and nurses were on call for consul- 
tation or treatment at all hours of day and night. In 1916, 
the New York State Department of Health itself assumed 
the expense of the clinics to which Dr. Lovett was summoned 
as director, and in which local health boards, local health asso- 
ciations like that in Dutchess county, the State Charities Aid 
Association and nursing societies of all kinds, cooperated with 
good-will and to splendid effect. 

Nurses went first into the field. Calling at the homes where 
children had been ill with poliomyelitis they told of the com- 
ing clinics and the hope of restoring weakened muscles through 
the new treatment. “They arranged for transportation when 
families could not meet this expense themselves. And the 
children came, hundreds of them. In the three trips of the 
traveling clinic through the state, up to the end of April, 138 
clinics were held, and more than 2,500 different patients 
examined. Dr. Leroy W. Hubbard, of the New York State 
Department of Health, said, “It is interesting to note how 
many more old cases appeared after our first visit—that is, 
cases that had occurred years before the present epidemic. 
The opportunity for such treatment did not exist when they 
were sick; they took it as soon as they could get.it.” 

The state’s work included providing hospital care for the 
children when this was advised, and sharing the cost with 
the parents and the special committee of the State Charities 
Aid when necessary. Similarly, braces and other apparatus 
were provided. 

Within the limits of New York city this task of after-care 
has been fulfilled by the Committee on After-Care, which, as 
told in the Survey for October 21, 1916, represents the splen- 
did team-work of health department, charities, physicians, 
nursing associations and relief agencies. This committee 
believes that fully 6,000 of the more than 7,000 children in 
the city needing care have been cared for. At the end of 
April it had secured over 13,000 clinic treatments, 2,800 
home treatments, and successfully disposed of 5,000 cases. 

Finally, a brief description of the civic cooperation that 
gave to New Rochelle, N. Y., the banner emergency hospital 
of the state must not be omitted. Of this hospital Mrs. John 
Lathrop writes: 


Early in July, New Rochelle realized the magnitude of this prob- 
lem. ‘Stop, look, listen,” was the warning of social danger. 

The citizens and health commissioners did not stop to ask, What 
shall we do? They said, How big a job have we to do? How vital 
is this to the city’s future? 

On the third day of July, the Board of Health decided to take im- 
mediate action. The mayor and a well organized citizens’ committee 
stood ready to lend support. And so well has the work been done 


THE NEW ROCHELLE EMERGENCY HOSPITAL 


This hospital, with its eight wmits, connecting pavilions, and splendid equipment, is considered one of the most efficient 
It is also a remarkable instance of cooperation between civic, health and philanthropic 
organizations 


centers for treatment in the state. 
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that this community movement swept New Rochelle into the fro: 
rank of civic preparedness. 

Approximately $15,000 has been used in constructing the ple 
This does not include maintenance. 

In getting ready to save the babies the Board of Health had 
hearty cooperation of an unselfish community, with only a few e 
ceptions. Some selfish folks thought only of their own interests; 
one case a property owner said the only place for the institution we 
on the property which the city used as'a dumping ground. Can ye 
imagine a home for little children in the midst of the filth and débri 
of a city dump? Another whose vision was somewhat blinded a 
first, later came tg aid in the work and made with his own hand 
little chairs for the unfortunate kiddies. 4 

The number of people who desired to use their money to do goa 
were in the majority, and with zeal and energy, with thought an 
earnestness, they built what has proven a model quarantine ho: 
pital on land owned by the city. 7 

As soon as authority was given to proceed, a septic tank with pip 
line was laid and city water and gas installed, two portable house 
were purchased and all equipment necessary, including food, wa 
ordered to be delivered when the call should come that a litt 
citizen had been stricken. _ 

Work began on July 7. No publicity was given the matter, but on 
July 19, when the first case was reported, everything was ready and: 
the doctors and nurses on hand. Several other cases followed imme= 
diately—then they came so fast that they often caught up with 
carpenters who built unit after unit, until in one month from the 
time the first case came in, eight portable units and four army tent 
were in use, with two larger units under construction. | 

Every device necessary for sanitation and the comfort of the pa 
tients and working staff was installed. Plumbing connections, laun 
dry tubs, sinks, steam clothes dryer, steam radiators, telephones, elec- 
tric fans, phonographs and adequate fire protection. 

. There is a sterilizing plant where all milk bottles used at the ho 
pital and also those from the quarantined houses in the city ar 
cleaned and sterilized before returning to the dealer. An incinerato 
takes care of all garbage—and as the virus of the disease is throw 
off in body excrement, all dressings used are burned at once. Also 
all hospital refuse. 

A branch laboratory was established in the town where specimen! 
were examined and early diagnosis secured by expert diagnosticians 
The exterior reminds one more of a symmer camp in the Adiron- 
dacks than an isolation camp for contagious disease. The stars and 
stripes float in the summer breeze—flowers are blooming on eve 
side; bay trees add dignity to the surroundings. Inside the at 
mosphere is one of simplicity and contentment, while much fresh 
air and sunlight permeates every nook and corner. Along the entire’ 
series of units is an enclosed porch which has proven a blessing te 
the patients as well as a labor-saving device to the staff. This porch 
is provided with awnings and connects with each ward. 

The visitors’ porch adjoins. Here the anxious parents can sit and, 
through a window protected with plate glass know the exact condi 
tion of their children as they are brought from the wards or lie in 
the cribs on the sunny screened porch. The “sun playground” is also 
connected with the main porch. Here the children are provided with 
facilities for wholesome recreation and given the exercise so neces- 
sary to a convalescent poliomyelitis patient. 
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The outlook for the coming year? 


Those who have studied say that where an epidemic has: 
been severe in one season it is less likely to recur soon. The 
likelihood of an outbreak in places not stricken last year is yet 
on the lap of the gods. But this chronicle, a warning of 
what to look for, what to guard against, how to serve, is ded- | 
icated to those who would bring to the service of children the” 
best that science has to offer. 


Making the Boss Efficient 


The Beginnings of a New Industrial Regime 
By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF U 


EVERAL hundred men from all over the country met 

a few weeks ago in Philadelphia to consider the prob- 

lems involved in the relationship between employers and 

employes. They spent two days in frank discussion of 
industrial methods, they pointed out where managers and 
foremen were at fault and they talked about justice to the 
worker. “There was earnest consideration of the question of 
legitimate grievances. 

It was not a convention of an international trade union. 
Quite the contrary. ‘The men present were the employment 
managers of some of the largest corporations in America. But 
they were meeting to exchange experiences and get new ideas 
in order that they might handle their jobs better, lessen the 
strain on industrial relations, and create more general satis- 
faction among employes. 

These men were representatives of a new idea—an idea so 
hopeful and full of promise that there is just a possibility of 
its being the forerunner of policies and methods that’ will 
revolutionize industry. Whether it is as big an idea as that 
remains to be seen, but unquestionably it means new things. 

When Saint Peter on the Day of Judgment begins to bal- 
ance his books and tabulate his statistics he will find that until 
about midway of the second decade of the twentieth century 
employers of labor in general and critics of labor policies in 
general had one sin in common. ‘They both believed that it 
didn’t cost anything to replace one man in a factory with 
another. 

There were exceptions, but in general the critics have ex- 
pressed the idea almost exultantly. It makes a fine climax to 
a ringing denunciation of the employers’ disregard of human 
welfare. ‘‘Aha,” they have said, “he takes good care of his 
machines, new ones cost money. But his men? If he squeezes 
them dry and throws them on the scrap heap, what’s the dif- 
ference? A new man doesn’t cost anything.” 

With certain honorable exceptions, the employers have. be- 
lieved the same thing. “They have hired and fired with care- 
less abandon. As a competent critic observes, “they have 
wasted human efficiency like water.’”’ ‘The only thing many 
of them have cared to know has been whether men were 
standing at the gate, seeking employment. So long as men 
were in reserve they have been indifferent to discharges and 
resignations. 

With the employers holding to a theory like that, and 
their most active critics—even the unions—silent or ac- 
quiescent in the fallacy that a new man costs nothing, what 
could you expect? The Ford Motor Company in 1913 hired 
54,000 new men to keep 13,000 jobs filled—more than four 
times as many men as there were jobs. To put it in terms 
of modern business problems, the “labor turnover’ of the 
Ford company was over 400 per cent. 

That was four years ago. Things have changed since 
the men began to get five dollars for an eight-hour day. But 
even now in other industries the Ford experience of 1913 can 
be duplicated. At the Philadelphia meeting a representative 
of the Goodrich Rubber Company said that in recent years it 


had been necessary to hire in a twelve-month nearly twice as 
many men as were on the payroll at one time in order to 
keep the plant fully manned. And he declared that, at the 
time of speaking, the labor turnover of that company was 
higher still. i 

Magnus W. Alexander, of the General Electric Company, 
made a study some time ago of employment problems in 
twelve factories manufacturing machines and metal prod- 
ucts. [he factories were offering employment opportunities 
at the beginning of the year to 37,274 men and at the end 
of the year to 43,971. He found that in order to maintain 
their regular force through the year and increase it by about 
7,000, these factories had to hire 42,571 new men. W. A. 
Grieves, of the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company of Colum- 
bus, wrote to twenty manufacturing plants in 1914 and got 
their records of hiring and firing. “The twenty factories took 
on 69,000 new employes that year in order to keep intact a 
total force of 44,000. 

These figures are not extraordinary. The fact that such 
examples are hard to find is no indication that they are in 
any way exceptional, or that the other corporations have bet- 
ter records. It simply means that other records are not avail- 
able. Last week an executive of an important employing 
corporation told me that, taking the country over, the average 
labor turnover is probably 200 per cent.- Can you visualize 
that? If you were starting a factory this year to employ 
1,000 men in the manufacture of army tents you would nat- 
urally expect to hire 1,000 men. But if this estimate is 
correct, and yours should turn out to be an “‘average”’ factory, 
you would have to superintend a procession of about 3,000 
men through your employment office this year‘and 2,000 more 
every year hereafter. Last year Boyd Fisher, secretary of 
the Detroit Executives’ Club, examined the employment rec- 
ords of fifty-seven Detroit factories and found their labor 
turnover during the year averaged something over 252 per 
cent. 


Hiring and Firing 

Tar there is a shocking social waste about such a condition 
has of course long been evident to everyone. That it is exceed- 
ingly discreditable to a society that permits it has been pointed 
out again and again. Even though we haven’t known and do 
not know now just how fast the work of hiring and firing has 
gone on, we have seen it and been appalled by it in the sea- 
sonal industries. 

We have blamed society for it, and rightly, where it has 
been due to the lack of training and guidance of the men and 
women who must engaged in industry. We have deplored the 
blind alley jobs where a boy learned no trade and is turned out 
at maturity, too old for the job that spoiled his best learning 
years and incompetent for a better job, to drift from one un- 
skilled task to another, never satisfactory and never satisfied. 
We have scored the employer for ruthlessly turning off his 
“help” whenever it suited his purpose. 

We have seen that the whole proceeding is tremendously 
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costly for society. The carrying of a dead weight of incom- 
petents who might have been trained to skilful service and 
the maintenance of an industrial reserve to await the pleasure 
of the employer has been a heavy burden on the public. We 
have seen, too, how, above all, it has been costly for the em- 
ploye. Every member of this shifting army of labor feels 
in his own body the effects-of unemployment and stamped on 
his mind is the discomfort and misery of constant economic 
uncertainty. ; 


The High Cost of New Men 


But we have continued to believe that it costs the employer 
nothing. How wrong we have been, the employer himself 
is now beginning to point out. ‘There have been employers 
here and there who knew it all the time, but there was no 
talk about it. There was no general understanding. Most 
of the employers were wholly in the dark, and many of 
them continue in it. 

The study made in 1913 by Magnus W. Alexander was 
the first attempt to grapple with costs. “There were few 
guide posts pointing the way, but Mr. Alexander found no 
fewer than five distinct elements of cost in hiring and train- 
ing new employes. “These were: 


1, Clerical work in connection with the hiring process. 

2. Instruction of new employes by foremen and assistants. 

3. Increased wear and tear of machinery and tools by new em- 
ployes. 

4. Reduced rate of production during early period of employment. 

5. Increased amount of spoiled work by new employes. 


He admitted that these were not the only costs and named 
two others: “Reduced profits due to reduced production,” 
and “investment cost of increased equipment on account of 
the decreased productivity of the machines on which new em- 
ployes are being broken in.” He made no attempt, however, 
to estimate these costs. 

He found next that these elements of cost varied with differ- 
ent classes of employes. After making due allowance for each 
of the five items of cost, and for each of five classes of em- 
ployes, Mr. Alexander estimated that the cost of hiring a new 
man was between $35 and $40. 

It was stated above that over 42,500 new employes were 
hired by twelve factories in a year that began with over 37,000 
employes on the payroll and ended with about 44,000. After 
making deductions for changes due to unavoidable causes, 
Mr. Alexander came to the conclusion that 22,000 employes 
were unnecessarily hired, at an expense to the twelve factories 
involved of $831,000. 

Mr. Grieves, who made a study of twenty factories in 1914, 
where 69,000 new employes were hired to maintain a force 
of 44,000, found the same elements of cost as those considered 
by Mr. Alexander. He estimated the average cost of hiring 
to be $40 per man and figured the extra cost of hiring un- 
necessary employes for the twenty factories was $1,760,000. 
John M. Williams, secretary of Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, in an address delivered in April, declared that 
$40 is an extremely low estimate of the cost of hiring a new 
man. His investigations led him to place the figure nearer 
$100. 

The awakening of employers to the cost of unnecessary hir- 
ing was given a great stimulus by the publication of the results 
of Mr. Alexander’s study. The great scarcity of labor that 
has marked the last two years, however, has probably done 
more than any estimate of costs could have done to impress 
employers with the necessity of doing everything possible to 
maintain a stable working force. President Hopkins of Dart- 
mouth says that only two years ago a large employer of labor. 
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-acquire a knowledge of the sources of labor supply that never — 
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in Philadelphia said to him: ‘We are not interested in prob- 
lems of personnel. We have a lot of work; but there are a-~ 
ways more people to do it than there is work; and if those 
we have do not wish to work under our conditions, they can 
go, and we will go out and get others.” 

Now that men are not so easy to get, employers are in a” 
frame of mind to consider the new idea in employment, which”) 
has spread so rapidly within the last two years. “That idea is 
simply this: ‘That the employment problem should be studied — 
as carefully and as scientifically as any other business problem. | | 
To make this possible the function of hiring and discharging” 
is taken away from the foremen and placed in the hands of a~ 
centralized employment department. Foremen are hired, not 
for their ability to select good workmen, but for their tech- 
nical knowledge and their ability to get out the work. It is” 
a loss of energy and a detriment to the plant for the foremen” | 
to do the work of hiring new men—and in addition they are 
as likely as not, incompetent for that particular task. 

An executive of a manufacturing company that adopted — 
the new method of employment last year said recently: 


Sa 


One of the first benefits we derived was in freeing the foremen — 
from the daily necessity of looking over men they needed at the fac- | 
tory door. Under the old system the first hour of each morning and 
the most critical hour from a departmental standpoint, was signalized : 
by the absence of the foremen from their departments. The new © 
system automatically changed this, and foremen were free to super= | 
vise work in their own departments, rather than lose hours daily in | 
interviewing applicants for work. 


— 
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By placing the function of hiring in a specialized depart | 
ment with a responsible executive in charge, it is possible to 


could be had under the old system. At the same time a ca- 
pacity for judging men and making wise selections is developed. ~ 
The first great function of an employment department, as — 
I get it from the prophets and leaders of this movement, is the | 
selection of the.employe from an organized labor market— 
not at the gate. The fact that the old methods did 
not result in wise selections is one of the strongest reasons. 
for the development of the new methods. Any analysis- of 
labor turnover under the unregulated, hit-or-miss methods of | 
a few years ago will show a constant shifting because the | 
men hired were not fit for the jobs. A very large part of 
the work of eliminating this waste consists in hiring the right 
men the first time—in getting men who are fitted to the jobs. 4 
Trained, intelligent, experienced employment men can do that © 
far better than men whose training is exclusively in another > 
field and whose experience is in operation rather than in 
hiring. it 
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Round Pins for Round Holes 


Nor EVEN men of experience and training can select men _ 
with 100 per cent success, however. They may be mistaken 
altogether, or they may have sent men to the wrong depart- — 
ments or placed them in the wrong jobs. The second chief — 
function of an employment department, therefore, the leaders 

and wise men in this field tell me, is the training of men and 
the constant endeavor to place them in positions for which 
they are fitted or to which they are adapted. 

When the hiring and firing is done by the foremen a man 
seldom gets a second chance to make good. He may be em- |! 
inently fitted for some other job in the plant, but the fore- — 
man hasn’t time to inquire into that. He simply discharges — 
the man and tries another. Under the newer system the — 
foreman has no power of discharge. He merely refers an un- | 
satisfactory employe back to the employment department with — 
a statement of his reasons for considering him unsuited to the 
work of his department. The employment manager does — 
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not then discharge the man except for-the gravest of reasons. 
He studies his case, tries him out somewhere else and con- 
tinues to try him until it becomes perfectly clear that he is 
hopelessly- incompetent. 

Most important of all from many points of view is the 
third function of an employment department conducted ac- 
cording to the new idea. Here is where new ground is 
being broken. The importance of hiring men who are fitted 
for the jobs has long been recognized. It is a new thing, how- 
ever, for an employment department to consider whether the 
jobs are fit for the men. But that is what employment man- 
agers are now doing, seriously and in dead earnest. ‘This is 
where, most of all, there enters what Meyer Bloomfield, of 
the Boston Vocation Bureau, calls “the new profession of 
handling men.” 


Loss from Trained Men Who Quit 


Srupres of employment problems have revealed that a high 
labor turnover is not due exclusively to hiring the wrong men. 
There are two elements in turnover—the discharge of un- 
desirable workers and the voluntary leaving of desirable ones. 
The first element can be attacked effectively by careful selec- 
tion. Discharges for incompetency may be reduced to a rea- 
sonable minimum. When this is done, however, the terrible 
drain due to the second element in the situation, the voluntary 
quitting of good men, is only emphasized. 

Accordingly, the new employment department makes a care- 
ful study of the reasons for quitting. Many of them have 
a rule that a man cannot leave without passing through the 
office of the employment manager. A requirement that the 
signature of the employment manager must be secured before 
the last pay can be drawn enables the manager to have a 
face-to-face interview with every man as he leaves the com- 
pany’s employ. Of course it is not always possible to induce 
men to give their real reasons for leaving, but a tactful official 
can get pretty close to the facts in a majority of cases. 

What this procedure means is that the management is get- 
ting the most accurate and valuable check it could possibly have 
on its own competency from the standpoint of dealing with 
labor. It is thus enabled to test the capability of foremen and 
gang bosses, and it receives illuminating reports on the physi- 
cal condition of the plant and the acceptability of working 
conditions and of the scale of wages. 

Nothing would illustrate the point better than the experi- 
ence of a Philadelphia company that reorganized its employ- 
ment methods only a little over a year ago. Speaking before 
a conference of employment managers in Philadelphia recently, 
John M. Williams, secretary of Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., ex- 
plained that their employment manager has a chance to inter- 
view every man who is leaving the company’s employ. He 
said: 

Some of the results are illuminating. When men quit or are dis- 
charged they have no reason for withholding information. Com- 
plaints are heard of nagging foremen, lost time in waiting for work 
and other complaints bearing on shop efficiency. These are investi- 
gated, and if the fault is with us it is remedied. 

These complaints brought to light the weakness of one of our best 
foremen. He always had a “chip on his shoulder,’ approached his 
men with that attitude and caused a great deal of friction before 
this fault was discovered. A talk by our superintendent convinced 
him that while that sort of attitude may have been all right ten 
years ago, it can’t be done—not now. 

Another case: a man quit, and on being asked for reasons stated 
that he had to lose too much time waiting for one indispensable tool, 
and for material for his work. Likewise was advised that his work 
was O. K. by one inspector, only to finish it up and have a half 
day’s work thrown back by another inspector. An investigation 
proved that the man was justified; the case was settled and the 
man is still with us. As this man was an experienced hand in the 


department in which I stated it cost us $100 to break in a new man, 
ft looks as though this was a fair day’s work. 
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Other accomplishments of the new employment depart- 
ment in this plant, as related by Mr. Williams, are most im- 
pressive. A section from the address has appeared in the 
Survey for May 19, telling of the reduction in working 
hours from 5714 per week to 5244 hours with an increase in 
production in the “worst department” of 18.4 per cent per 
week, and a general increase throughout the plant of 10 per 
cent. Further details are worth quoting: 


One of our departments demanded personal investigation, as we 
found it impossible to keep men or to maintain production. An 
analysis by the employment department showed poor shop conditions 
in many phases. 

(A) Inadequate artificial lighting at dusk, so bad that no one but 
the individual workman bent over his. work could tell what he was 
doing. This part of room dark and cheerless. 

(B) Bad drainage in the rear of the machines, which were fed 
with water. The water collected in spots. This section of the de- 
partment had a dark unwholesome smell. 

(C) The foreman was inefficient, had no control over his men, and 
therefore none over his department. He wasted most of his time 
doing clerical work that he dragged out almost over the entire day. 
The men who worked under him were as a class heavy drinkers and 
independent, worked when they wanted to and quit when they wanted 
to. The following remedies were suggested and adopted: 

(a) Improved lighting. One hundred watt Mazda lamps were in- 
stalled every twenty feet. 

(b) Drain was put in which took care of all excess water, reliev- 
ing both the discomfort and odor. : 

(c) The foreman was discharged and a capable man from another 
department put in his place. This move stiffened up discipline and 
improved personnel of department. 

(d) The entire layout was inspected, safety guards put on all 
machines where there was any chance of a workman getting injured. 
Everything possible was done to make the operation of the machine 
safe and convenient for the men. 

(e) Two instructors were installed to teach new men. 

(f) All piece rates were carefully analyzed and prices adjusted so 
that there were no “good jobs” and “bad jobs.” They were all made 
“fair and square jobs.” Rates were equalized and set so that men 
could make an average sum per hour on any kind of work done in 
the department. Since then there have been several adjustments and 
still a few to make, but we keep in close touch with the work, and 
“raise before we are compelled to.” This is the department that in- 
creased production 18.4 per cent. with five hours per week less run- 
ning time, and last month had the largest production in the last three 
years. . 

Transfers in the factory had never been attempted. If & man did 
not suit his foreman, he was fired and no questions asked. Now we 
look into unsatisfactory cases, try to find the cause, remedy it if we 
can, and if we can’t, try to locate the unsatisfactory man in another 
department. 

Just a few cases of what we have done: 

We have one young man, of undoubted ability, good personality, 
pleasant and obliging. He became a regular Monday absentee, took 
all that was told to him as a reprimand with a lackadaisical air, and 
had evidently lost his “pep.” We found upon investigation that he 
was fast becoming disgusted with his outlook, and felt that he was 
up against a blank wall. We transferred him to a semi-executive 
position in another department, gave him larger responsibilities, and 
a larger salary, and he has more than made good. 

Another man was a boss trucker, who made a flat failure of the 
job. He was then made head inspector of one of our hardest depart- 
ments, and has done wonders in bringing up the general efficiency of 
the department. He was temporarily unfitted for one job, and fitted 
for the other... . 

To show you how far we have gone I will cite the way disputes 
were handled before and have been since the creation of this depart- 
ment. Formerly men would stop work in a bunch, demanding some- 
thing, and refuse to return to work until it was granted. In one case 
they gave us one hour to consider a. question involving fifty men in 
one department, and before we had time to even digest the demand 
the hour was up and they walked ‘out. Since April 1, 1915, we have 
had no strikes nor no threats. We have had two requests, and the 
men have stayed at work until a decision was reached. I wish to 
say that if our employment department had done nothing but produce 
this feeling of personal responsibility to each other on the part of the 
men and on the part of the firm, it would have justified its existence 
and its cost. 

In conclusion I feel that in the study of employment problems we 
are trying to solve issues ages old, and while the reward is great 
from the standpoint of efficient factory management, the reward is 
still greater if we can but help to solve the principle of humanity in- 
volved, and so insure that cooperation without which we can make 
no progress, and with which the watch-word will be “prosperity for 
all” and not “prosperity for one.” 


Four years ago the Vocation Bureau of Boston awoke to 
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a realization that something was wrong with employment 
methods. ‘Their best efforts in placing young people in the 
right positions were nullified by a lack of effective cooperation 
toward the same ends on the part of most employers. There 
seemed to be little effort to fit the man to the job or the job 
to the man. A boy would be placed in a position only to lose 
it or leave it in a short time. In order to get a chance at 
least to talk things over the Vocation Bureau invited into con- 
ference a group of men connected with the various industries 
in Boston who dealt with the problem of hiring. From that 
initial conference grew a desire for regular and frequent con- 
ferences for the interchange of opinion and experience, and 
the first association of employing executives in the country. 
Managers Organizing in Many Cities 

ACCORDINGLY the Boston Employment Managers’ Associa- 
tion was organized. Not all of the members were “man- 
agers’ at the outset. “Ihe employment problems that were 
given an airing at these meetings, soon led to the conviction, 
however, on the part of most of the members, that the man 
in charge of employment should be a manager in a real sense 
an executive with recognized responsibility and authority. 
Almost simultaneously, in other parts of the country, notably 
in Detroit, similar organizations with similar convictions and 
aims have come into being. From these pioneer organizations 
the idea has grown until there are now in a dozen cities, from 
Boston to San Francisco, organizations known as executives’ 
clubs, employment managers’ associations and the like which 
meet regularly to discuss employment problems. ‘Three na- 
tional conferences have now been held, the first in Minneapo- 
lis and the second in Boston—both of these were held last 
year, the third in Philadelphia in April. 

It is difficult to say what this movement may mean to in- 
dustry. “The fact that it is a “movement” is what gives it 
significance. ‘The individual conceptions in this new idea of 
employment are not themselves new. Some of them have been 
practiced for many years by individual employers. “The im- 
portant thing is their rediscovery and their restatement in a 
form that has taken hold of the imagination of employers the 
country over and so is gathering adherents like a new crusade. 

The movement must give a great impetus to education and 
to the conservation of human skill. So much it must accom- 
plish merely from th2 standpoint of getting the right kind of 
workers into industry. When industrial managers analyze 
industry itself to see whether it offers a fit career to the kind 
of men whom they would like to employ, the possibilities in 
the way of social betterment are very great. 

The aims, the full intent of the new type of employment 
manager, cannot be described except in his own language. 
Robert C. Clothier, of the Curtis Publishing Company, has 
said, ‘“The raising of the standard of efficiency of the working 
force, individually and as a whole, in order that the purchasing 
power of the wage-dollar may be increased—this as we in- 
terpret it is the broad function of the employment depart- 
ment.” And he names among the essential principles to be 
observed, intelligent selection, instruction work, the creation 
of a “satisfied spirit,” the stimulation of hope of advancement 
by filling positions from within the organization, and the 
avoidance of arbitrary or unjust dismissals. — 

Philip J. Reilly, of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
in describing their employment methods which cut labor turn- 
over down from 68 per cent in 1911 to 28 per cent in 1915, 
says that it has been “worth a lot” to discover how “vital to 
the contentment and efficiency of a working force’ it is to 
have foremen who are friendly and patient. “It is worth 
while also,” he says, “for the industry to have maintained” 
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through its employment department a point of contact with | 
the employes that has resulted in their feeling free to expres 
themselves.” ; 
President Hopkins, of Dartmouth, who reached his pres 
ent position through the unique route of employment manag 
in several large corporations, speaks of the efficiency of a h 
wage and reasonable hours. ‘The truth is,” he says, “ 
seemingly there is not yet any general understanding amo 
employers that a high gross payroll does not necessa 
result from a high individual wage, or expressed in slighth 
different terms, that the cost per unit of production may be 
larger the lower the rate of pay to the individual worker, 
The same idea is expressed by Boyd Fisher, secretary 61 
the Detroit Executives Club when he says: “One of the 
most basic remedies for turnover is the payment of an ade 
quate wage. . . . By adequate wage I don’t mean merely a 
minimum wage. I mean a good fat wage. . . . Start your 
men right, promote physical efficiency, foster good habits, make 
your work an unfolding career and a sufficient future, anc 
all the time encourage self-expression, not only of complaints) 
but of suggestions and of cooperative interest and activity.” 
Mr. Fisher, who is one of the most irrepressible optimi 
in this movement, even goes so far as to recommend that whe 
men must be fired—for he believes that “there is a legitimate) 
i] 
4 
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place yet for the tin can’—‘‘every discharge should be cer) ) 
tified by a committee on which workmen are represented.” | 
This sounds like a radical proposition, yet at the Filene store’ |), 
in Boston no employe has been discharged for years without 
right of appeal to a board on which not only are emplo 
“tepresented,” but which is composed exclusively of employes 
This board has reinstated some employes who have been dis=_ 
charged by the store, and others they have refused to rein 
state. No one can come in contact with its work without 
ing deeply impressed by the uncompromising standard 
justice that has been set up toward the store management as 
well as toward the employes. 
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The Promise for Both Masters and Men 


Ir wouLp be too much to expect that industry in general , 
will soon be conducted in accordance with these ideas. The | 
labor policies of some of the largest corporations in the coun- 
try are based on theories that are vastly different. But th 
fact that these new ideas in employment are finding such wid 
acceptance among employers and industrial managers does 
justify the hope that great changes are on their way—change 
that will mean vastly improved conditions of living and of 
work, more amicable industrial relations and better industrial 
practice in every way, affording benefits to the employe and 
to the employer as well. of 
The new idea in employment methods must have the effect — 
of changing altogether the attitude of mind of the employer 
as he approaches any question involving the satisfaction of his — 
employes. ‘The old, narrow-minded attitude that refuses to 1 
meet a committee must give way to a more tolerant, a more 
scientific spirit. An employer doesn’t refuse to -give an 
consideration to a machine that has broken down, he tries — 
to get at the cause; he doesn’t curse a piece of material that | 
fails to meet the required test, he sends it to the chemist for” 
analysis. 7 
It doesn’t pay to have a different formula for treating hu- 
man reactions. Dissatisfied men are expensive men to em- 
ploy. The new attitude towards these matters is going to — 
lead the employer sooner or later to consider coolly and on © 
its merits every conceivable need and desire of the workers i 
his plant. It will lead him out into the community to dis- 
cover whether there exists an opportunity for comfortabl 


ving at the wage he pays. And finally it must lead him to 
jasider the question of the participation of the employes in 
roblems of management. One of the biggest shoe companies 
1 the country has 20 per cent of its employes in training all 
ie time for executive positions. That number of men alter- 
ate between work on their machines and on executive work. 
aother has found it worth while to spend time explaining 
> the men its production problems. It turns over to the men 
‘Il the knowledge in its possession, leads them to see the job 
ot as a mechanical process but as a problem to be solved and 
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, HERE exists today, due to the urgent need of war 
relief and to the policy of some of our war-relief or- 
ganizations, a condition which is inimical to the prog- 
ress of social work, and which may easily become a 
bh enctly demoralizing force, capable of undoing the educa- 
tional results of two decades. It is a danger which has not 
yet assumed large proportions and which may easily be checked. 
Jt should be checked very promptly. 

There are at this time and have been during the past two 
end a half years a large number of war-relief organizations 
taising money in the United States. Somewhat over eighty 
have been sufficiently investigated by the Bureau of Advice 
end Information of the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety to enable that bureau to certify that they are worthy of 
support. “Tremendous sums of money have been secured by 
them, wide publicity has been obtained. 

From the very outbreak of the war, demands of the suf- 
ferers abroad have been both fundamental and immediate. 
Hood and clothing in ever-increasing quantities—these first of 
ill have been necessities. Second in demand, perhaps, and 
almost as pressing has been the need of medical supplies. Or- 
anization after organization, committee after committee, has 
sprung into existence, appealing for millions upon millions to 
feed the starving, to shelter the homeless, to relieve every 
maginable suffering. “he appeal has been direct, elemental. 
Rehabilitation is mostly for the future; primal needs must be 
filled now. Quite naturally our American committees have 
emphasized that direct and forceful appeal. Little has been 
said about the considerable service which even in this emer- 
gency period is needed; little has been said of the expense of 
providing either service or relief. Demands have been press- 
ing; to meet them quickly and adequately, large sums had to 
be secured without delay. “The surest and most effective way 
of reaching the sympathetic and not over thoughtful giver has 
been to stress the suffering and the need of relief. 

In this anxiety to prevent unnecessary misery by prompt 
measures, two factors have been, quite unintentionally, perhaps 
unconsciously, brought into action. The first of these has to 
do with financial policy. The war-relief organizations are 
largely collecting agencies so far as their work in the United 
States is concerned. Funds contributed are either sent abroad 
for disbursement, or are expended in the purchase of supplies 
which are themselves shipped abroad, where the actual work 
among the sufferers is done. Therefore no expense for service 
necessarily appears in the accounts of the American organiza- 
tion beyond the expense of collection, shipping, etc. The pub- 
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thus it enlists their cooperation and at the same time gives them 
something worth working for. 

It isn’t industrial democracy—whatever that is—not yet. 
But the men in this new movement have said goodby to 
tradition. ‘They have turned their backs on prejudice and 
the closed mind. ‘They are ready to give a hearing to. new 
methods in dealing with employes and even to give them a 
trial. When a big idea gets into the minds of men like 
that they are worth watching and the whole world is before 
them. 


A Danger in War Relief 


By Barry C. Smith 


SECRETARY BUREAU OF ADVICE AND INFORMATION, NEW YORK CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


lication of a separate financial account of the American work 
(which is quite common) shows in consequence a very low 
overhead charge. In most cases the complete account of an 
organization, including the work abroad, would give a very 
different impression. Furthermore, there has been a natural 
and entirely justifiable desire to keep the administrative ex- 
penses properly chargeable to the American end of the work 
as low as possible. In accomplishing this some very curious 
policies have come to light. 

One man, connected in a volunteer capacity with one of the 
very best of our organizations, stated not long since that all 
expenses of administration, including postage and other office 
charges, packing, shipping and certain costs of manufacture, 
amounted to less than 1 per cent. “Every dollar goes straight 
where it is needed.” But when closely questioned, this gentle- 
man admitted that the actual expenses were nearer 15 per 
cent, but that they were “donated,” 7. e., paid by a number of 
wealthy contributors who “understood their value and neces- 
sity,” so that they did not appear on the books. In other 
words, the amounts given for this purpose did not appear 
either as receipts or disbursements in the accounts of the or- 
ganization. 

As to the ethical value of such procedure I have no com- 
ment to make. But it is certainly a way of “beating the devil 
around the stump.” It creates a wrong impression in the public 
mind, and it is distinctly a non-educating influence. It dis- 
counts and depreciates the value of a perfectly proper and 
justifiable expense, and tends to create an impression that a 99 
per cent relief, 1 per cent administration, charitable organiza- 
tion is possible and desirable—which is hardly the case. 

The second of the factors above referred to relates to the 
question of administrative responsibility. Many of eur war 
relief agencies do not publish audited financial statements. 
More than once the writer has been curtly informed that 
financial statements were not shown to anyone—that the 
mere fact that Mr. or Mrs. So-and-So was behind the move- 
ment was a sufficient evidence of integrity. The really regret- 
table fact is not so much any danger of dishonesty; it is rather 
that such a policy educates the giver to contribute without 
demanding evidence of responsible management. This is’ 
directly the reverse of what social agencies have been striving 
for. And in the long run this failure to insist on such re- 
sponsibility is bound not only to lower the standards of many 
good organizations, but also to encourage dishonest people to 
undertake bogus activities, for which somehow or other they 
seem to be able to secure the use of well-known names. 
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Not many really good organizations have descended to the 
use of solicitors on commission, an indefensible and expensive 
system which puts a premium on dishonesty. But not so of 
entertainments. “These have occurred without number and in 
most cases the arrangement is something like this. If total 
receipts are $5,000, expenses of, say, $1,500 are first deducted 
and the balance split, half going to the ‘manager’ and half 
to the war-relief fund, which, therefore, receives about one- 
third the total amount for its actual work. One man, per- 
fectly frank about the matter, recently collected a consider- 
able sum as “American representative’ of a foreign war- 
relief agency, and sent the entire amount abroad with no 
deduction whatever. He said, with no hesitation, that he was 
glad to do so because it gave him a standing which he thought 
would assure him a large sum from the management of a 
“50-50” entertainment. 

The situation above outlined need not be regarded at this 
time as cause for alarm. It is by no means universal. But 
it does indicate a general trend; and when one considers the 
wide influence of the war-relief organizations, the important 
work they are doing, it cannot fail to appear that they are 
bound in the long run to wield a tremendous educational 
power. It is of vast importance that that power be properly 
applied. Otherwise it may do great harm. It may so far 
lower administrative and financial standards, it may so de- 
preciate the popular valuation of skilled social: work, as con- 
trasted with relief, as to undo twenty years of painstaking 
education of the people of this country. 

The remedy has lain with the organizations themselves. 
They could have taken the broader view, and their funds 
would not have been decreased had they adopted the most 
scrupulous care in making their work and methods conform to 
the very highest accepted standards. But they have not done 


Central Councils and Community — 


Planning 
By Francis H. McLean 


EARS enough have passed since the first central 

council of social agencies was created to make pos- 

sible a review of the actual results of the move- 

ment: where they have been weakest, where strong- 
est. It will also be well to consider the gradually developing 
philosophy which is behind this form of community organiza- 
tion for social planning. 

For the sake of clearness, and in order to distinguish this 
from other forms of federation, no matter what titles may be 
used, we shall here define central councils as delegate bodies 
representing the social agencies of the city, these agencies still 
maintaining independence of action in all fields and. being 
bound together by cooperative rather than contractual rela- 
tionships. In so defining central councils, we are in no way 
taking a stand against financial federations on the one hand, 
or city conferences of charities on the other. We are simply 
trying to limit our group to those federations whose ideals 
and form of organization are practically the same and whose 
underlying philosophy is the same. 

At once we part regretfully from several well-known 
friends. The oldest council of all, that of Pittsburgh, has 
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so. Already the failure to insist on these standards has some’ 
what lowered the demands of the giver, bringing about a kine 
of unquestioning enthusiasm; and it has encouraged the di 
honest to undertake certain money-raising schemes, whicl 
would be impossible but for that very lack of questioning. Ii 
order that the great good accomplished by war relief ma’ 

not be offset by the creation of careless methods and the en‘ 
couragement of a careless public attitude in the appraisal of 
charitable agencies, some form of supervision seems now im) 
perative. There is, however, no existing force which c 

either establish regulations or induce the various organizatio 

to abide by any regulations which might be laid down. 5 

The suggestion is therefore made that a federal bureau oF 
endorsement be established by executive action to undertake 
this work. Such a bureau might be operated under the super) 
vision of the Council of National Defense, as a department 
of its work, and the council has before it this week a sug’ 
gestion to that effect. No legislative action would be requirec. | 
to establish it, its work would be simple and could be con: | 
ducted quite along the lines of an ordinary charities endorse 
ment committee. Reasonable minimum requirements shoulé! 
be laid down, opportunity given to meet these requirements, §° 
and all organizations soliciting funds for war relief should) 
be invited to submit satisfactory evidence that such requires | 
ments are being fulfilled. A list of approved organizations 
should then be issued and widely distributed. Not a word) | 
need be said about agencies not approved; the mere omissions 
from the list would be sufficient. 

Such a bureau would receive the hearty cooperation of the 
better organizations and would standardize a great and neces-_ 
sary work of charity. Above all, it would help maintain those 
standards of social work which have been won at suchy| 
pains. 


become virtually a city conference, though it is by no means) 
inactive in the development of coordination The Central! 
Council of Seattle may be listed in the same category. On 
the other hand, the council in Cincinnati has fostered con- 
tractual relationships by arranging for joint money-raising’ 
for a number of its larger organizations. 

Strictly limiting ourselves, therefore, to non-contractual 
councils, we find that active ones exist in Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Rochester, N. Y.; Columbus, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Springfield, Ill.; Columbia, S. C. 

These are given in the general chronological order of their 
establishment, though the writer does not affirm absolute ac-_ 
curacy in this regard. 5 

The Rochester council occupies the peculiar position of being 
the general board of the United Charities, electing the execu- 
tive committee which manages this society’s work. By rea- 
son of this double relationship, it can scarcely be compared in 
the scope of its work with the other councils. Let it be said 
now, therefore, that it has been very active in the educational 
field, its monthly meetings being carefully planned. It has 
undoubtedly exerted a very great influence in social develop- 
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ment, but it has attempted none of the functionings of the 
other councils. It may, however, do this in the future. 

The pages which follow will dwell mostly on developments 
in Columbus, Milwaukee and St. Louis, because the councils 
ia these cities have existed years enough to show in what di- 
rections they have exerted influence. Minneapolis, Chicago 
and Springfield indicate certain later as opposed to earlier 
tendencies. Columbia, the infant, is just in the formative 
stage, but it is a sturdy and determined infant. It is the first 
council of any strength in a community of less than 50,000 
population. 

The principal purposes of central councils may be briefly 
stated (not in terms of their constitutions) : 

1. To develop better understanding and cooperation among 
existing agencies. 

2. To further new activities whenever required. by inciting 
the proper organization or group to undertake the work. 

3. To provide means for united action in the carrying on 
of any educational or agitational campaigns for governmental 
action in the administrative or legislative field. 

4. To develop constantly improving standards of work 
among existing organizations. 

_ 5. To work out and carry out, through its influence on the 

proper groups, a systematic program for social develop- 
ment. 

Turning to the first of these purposes, we can have no doubt 
of the large results which have been achieved. Sometimes 
the efforts have been most systematic. Milwaukee gave all of 
its meetings, for the first year of its existence, to a presentation 
of the work of every one of the agencies in the city, the agen- 
cies being divided into groups, of course. ‘The secretary of 
the council recently expressed the opinion that in no city of 
its size has there been developed such a genuine working to- 
gether as in Milwaukee, by reason of the council’s existence 
and this first year’s program. In Chicago there have been in- 
formal case conferences for case work societies which have 
been exceedingly valuable. In practically all of the cities 
‘there have been definite committees at work in this field, but 
We cannot pause to describe exactly what they have accom- 
plished. 

As to the second object, “to further new activities,” the 
Central Council in Milwaukee is at least responsible among 
other advances for the re-organization of the Associated 
Charities upon a modern basis, the organization of a confiden- 
tial exchange, the organization of a Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation, the organization of a Legal Aid Society, the inau- 
guration of social service work in hospitals, the undertaking 
to investigate vacation homes for girls with small wages by 
one agency, the publication of a Charities Directory, the or- 
ganization in different years of three Special Institutes. 

The St. Louis council has to its credit, among other mat- 
ters, the creation of a’ permanent Committee on Public 
Morals, the assumption of work for the prevention of infant 
mortality by one agency at the committee’s request, the estab- 
lishment of a confidential exchange. 

The St. Louis council, however, has been reluctant to go 

- very far in the direction of initiating new activities, because 
of its desire to complete its first general self-survey of the 
work of the existing organizations, which will be discussed 
later. 1 

The Columbus council has been in general more active in 
securing action by public agencies than in the development 


of new private agencies, and has, I believe, little to report’ 


on this latter side except the establishment of a confidential 
-exchange. 
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The Chicago and Minneapolis councils are still too young 
to have any record in this direction. ‘They are inclined to 
follow the lead of St. Louis in making intensive studies first. 


Of the third purpose—securing public action through united 
effort—it may be said that the central councils have been 
more uniformly active than in any other field. It is probable, 
for example, that since its organization in 1909 the Central 
Council of Milwaukee has been the most influential private 
agency in the state of Wisconsin, as well as in the city of Mil- 
waukee, in securing legislative and administrative develop- 
ment in the purely social field. 

The council in Columbus has also been extremely active in 
both city and state fields. Its efforts, often based upon ex- 
tended investigations, have achieved definite advances in 
fields as far apart as the reforming~of desperately bad condi- 
tions in the State Penitentiary, thoroughly reforming the Co- 
lumbus Juvenile Court, and preventing the emasculation of 
the statute providing for the Board of Moving Picture Cen- 
sors (the chairman of the council afirms positively that the 
efforts of the council were the chief preventative of any 
change). 


The St. Louis Self-Survey 


Tue Sr. Louts council, organized in January, 1912, deter- 
mined early in its existence that it would devote its attention 
to a self-survey. It found that if it gave too much attention 
to legislative and public administrative matters, it would not 
have time for the survey. So it asked an organization, which 
was really a city conference on social work, to undertake this 
other functioning. Nevertheless, no less than 28 city and 
state matters were taken up in the first three years of its ex- 
istence, in many of which it played the major, sometimes the 
only, réle, 

In regard to the fourth purpose, there is an interesting di- 
vergence between the policies of the earlier councils, those in 
Milwaukee and Columbus, and those which were organized 
later. St. Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis and Springfield have 
emphasized, at the start, the importance of systematic at- 
tempts to develop better standards and methods of work, 
though Milwaukee and Columbus would be the first to resent 
any imputation that they have neglected this most important 
field. ‘The first secretary of the Milwaukee council, who was 
giving only half time to the council and was serving also as 
general secretary of the Associated Charities, and who recently 
resigned so that a secretary on full time might be employed, 
wrote recently: 


“After the first year (which, it will be remembered, was 
given to a presentation of the work of all of the agencies) 
the educational work of the council was begun with a distinct 
aim of creating and improving standards. ‘This work has 
constantly gone on and the standards throughout the city have 
been steadily rising not only in individual societies but for the 
general public work. . . . At the beginning of the council 
year, last September, it was felt that the cooperation, co- 
ordination and general activities of the agencies of the city 
were in such good shape that the committees could begin more 
intensive work.” 


It is evident from this quotation that the Milwaukee council 
has probably ironed out more difficulties in the way of coordi- 
nation than most of its fellow councils, and that while there 
has been the inevitable reaction upon standards, there has 
not yet been any extended study of standards irrespective of 
cooperating relationships, the Columbus council would 
point to some of its special reports as indicating its work in 
this field. For instance, there is the celebrated report of the 
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Committee on Children, which had most positive and far- 
reaching effects on the work of at least two public depart- 
ments. 

But neither of the older councils so clearly concentrated on 
developing standards as its first task as did the councils in 
St. Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis and Springfield. Indeed, the 
Springfield Conference (as it is called there) was the direct 
result of-a recommendation embodied in the Charities Depart- 
ment of the Springfield Survey. ‘Therefore, it was to be ex- 
pected that standards of work were and have been its chief 
concern. 

The St. Louis council held its first meeting in November, 
1911. Its first winter was chiefly devoted to legislative mat- 
ters, but in October, 1912, it began to formulate plans for a 
self-survey of all private and a few public agencies. Along 
with much other work requiring immediate attention, this first 
self-survey was practically completed last October. Inasmuch 
as the Minneapolis council has undertaken practically the 
same task, and believing strongly that a self-survey of stand- 
ards is one of the most important functions of a council, I shall 
very briefly describe the methods followed by the St. Louis 
council. a 


Twelve Methods in St. Louis 

1. Group committees, with from five to twenty members 
each, were formed of representatives of the societies whose 
work came within the field of the particular group. Each 
committee, therefore, was thoroughly democratic in make-up. 

2. Each group committee, consulting outside authorities 
either through the study of printed material or by correspond- 
ence, prepared a questionnaire for each kind of society in its 
field. 

3. The questionnaires were passed upon by the executive 
committee, which includes representatives from all of the 
larger fields. 

4. The approved questionnaires were then sent to the so- 
cieties and replies requested. Where the replies were not ob- 
tained in due time, personal visits were made. 

5. From the questionnaires, the group committees attempted 
to formulate standards, again using outside authorities when- 
ever necessary. Sometimes, when the divergence between 
proposed standards and current practice required too big a 
jump a lower standard was adopted but the higher one was 
embodied in a recommendation. 

6. These standards were then reviewed by the executive 
committee and were the subject of some most interesting dis- 
cussions. ‘The executive committee was ever insistent that 
minimum standards were desired; practical, not ideal stand- 
ards, because there were years ahead for further develop- 
ment. 

7. Both questionnaires and standards were subject to 
amendment by the whole council, but that body is a large 
one and seldom made alterations. 

8. In order to apply these standards, not only was a study 
made by help of the questionnaires which revealed many un- 
derstandard conditions, but also visits were paid to practically 
all of the agencies of any importance. ‘The only exception 
to this visiting was the group of hospitals and dispensaries, 
not because of any opposition, but in the hope of a more ex- 
tended medical survey later on. These visits were made partly 
by members of the council and others representing the com- 
mittees, partly by the writer and an assistant, who for several 
months gave full time to the service of the council.’ 

9. A report was made of the work of each society, with 
statements of specific needs and conditions and a final sum- 
ming-up report. 
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~ partments and foremen), names and addresses of relatives, etc. 


» agencies will, of course, need to obtain supplementary specialized information. 


. 


a 


10. In certain fields the organization of special conferences, 
meeting regularly, has been suggested, as a preliminary to th 
submission of the individual reports to some of the societies 
and in order to consider properly some of the recommenda: 
tions which require joint action. : ee 

11. A great many of the individual reports, however, have 
gone and will go directly to the societies, and it is propose 
that there be a yearly accounting of progress in each organi- 
zation. uf 1 ig 

12. It has been proposed that the Business Men’s League) jw! 
Endorsement Committee, which has been provided with cop-— 
ies of all the reports, should not refuse endorsement, except: 
ing in the case of societies which consistently refuse to make 
any improvements, no matter how fundamental, even after 
the interval of a few years. Such societies may present the 
reasons for the refusal and the endorsement committee shall © 
consider them, after calling upon the council to present its | 
position. ‘This plan has the advantage of not making the 
standard makers the final judges when, if ever, coercive meas- 
ures have to be used. 4 

As to this whole plan of a council self-survey, the writer, [i 
from his experience in St. Louis, is sure of one thing, namely, — 
that though there may be serious disappointments in some 
directions, there are in such democratic surveys possibilities 
for long strides ahead. There is a splendid and genuine |) 
interest in standards in St. Louis, which nothing short of | 
these three or four years of work and study could have made 
so widespread. I look to that city to show a steadily grow- _ | 
ing development in the next few years. & 

As to the fifth purpose of central councils, the carrying out 1 
of systematic programs for social development, all of the coun= = | 
cils have inevitably taken part in this by reason of their other | 
activities. Columbus has prepared a social chart and is en- § 
deavoring to fill in the gaps. The Milwaukee council has — 
strengthened the whole field of work in that city and state. — 
The. Chicago council is working out very large problems of 
coordination. It is probably true, however, that in order to 
justify the use of the word “systematic,” extensive self-surveys, — 
like the one in St. Louis and the one now being undertaken in” 
Minneapolis, are required, at least in the larger cities. It is’ §| 
because of the absence of these, that no ceniral council has yet 
attained the desirable condition of being not only the predomi- || 
nant moral factor in the social growth of its community | 
from year to year, but of being able also to indicate with sys- | 
tematic accuracy in what direction and to what extent growth | 
should be encouraged each year. : 

Central councils, as we have said before, represent a form | 
of moral federation. They have no administrative functions, — 


1 Merely to illustrate the whole method; let us examine the standards — 
adopted for societies engaged in “relief and service.” Under Investigation — 
there were listed eleven sources of information which were to be used ger 
erally. While all of them were not necessarily to be used in each instance, ~ 
as many were to be consulted as were required to formulate a plan for 
permanent betterment. It was agreed that this was only a temporary | 
standard to be improved later. 

Under Procuring the Services of Other Helpful Agencies were listed six- 
teen kinds of agencies. 

Under Securing Cooperation of Relatives, Employers and Other Individuals, 
three sub-headings appeared: 1. Personal calls upon those whose interest and — 
cooperation is sought; 2. letters to the same when calls are impracticable; 
3. group conferences with relatives and others whose interest is sought. 

A minimum case record was described as one having information on at 
least twenty-one points such as names, previous addresses, employers (de- 


The other headings were Formulation of Plan of Treatment, Promotion of 
Preventive Measures, Conservation of Health, Instruction and Encourage- 
ment in Industry, Instruction and Encouragement in Thrift. This ques- 
tionnaire served in itself to bring out weaknesses in some of the smaller 
agencies. All agencies with anything resembling decent records were sur- 
veyed by straight case-record reading, covering from fifty to five records for 
each organization according to its importance and volume of work. On each 
record there were made individual comments as to the investigation, the co- 
operation and the plan. On the basis of this case reading, specific sugges- 
tions were made as to the division of work among all the agencies in this 
field. A special conference of executives was also proposed to travel along — 
experimentally for a year or so in an endeavor to reduce any needless 
double covering of the ground in investigation or treatment. Different 
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10 power; though the expression, “no power,’ needs quali- 
ication. In more than one city the central council has gained 
uch an influential standing that its recommendations are not 
-o be lightly reckoned with, even though it has no sort of 
veapon to enforce them. 

The effect of such a position is to induce a council to 
rive second, even third, thought before taking a definite stand. 
{Largeness of vision in all, a very sympathetic understanding, 
nore and more searching of values, a greater humility, and 
faally a larger unselfishness are developed. Surely the illus- 
tration the writer has frequently used of how a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary delayed his new building scheme so that a badly 
needed associated charities might be established in his town 
is now no isolated phenomenon. Any plan which compels 
a group of eager people interested in some social purpose dear 
to their hearts to give way, because they are convinced that 
by pressing it at a given time they will get in the way of 
something which is more urgently necessary, has achieved the 
highest possible success. There is no group of people in this 
country in this most difficult social field so all-wise as to be 
infallible and the use of coercion always involves an implica- 
tion of infallibility. Of course, there are some things, such 
2s indiscriminate relief-giving, which all are agreed have no 
social value at all. But the real problems of coordination 
in the social field are far more complicated than this, they 
are the problems connected with the varying values of differ- 
ent kinds of social effort. 

So far as community planning in the social field is con- 
cerned, the central councils show positive achievement. “They 
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have not always been able to check what they considered 
unwise new ventures. With developing self-surveys, how- 
ever, and systematic programs, they will become more pow- 
erful deterrents. 

When they become such, because of their lack of coercive 
power aside from their influence upon public opinion, they 
will never be tempted to give too scant attention to the 
project of any group. ‘Their eyes must always be opened to 
the slightest social values. Because their own power may be 
flouted tomorrow, they can never become self-assured and 
self-contented. “The motives and purposes of those really 
inspired to undertake something or enlarge something al- 
ready started are too precious to be simply oppressed by the 
sheer force of any group of social workers. It is far better 
that people sometimes persist in wrong courses. 

Central councils have already shown that they can exert 
this kind of. guidance, and they are just beginning to realize 
their larger possibilities and opportunities. 

One other fact to be considered is that with the exception 
of Milwaukee, which had a secretary on half time, the coun- 
cils mentioned have had no paid service. What they have 
achieved has been by voluntary service alone. Chicago now 
proposes to have a paid secretary. Milwaukee has just en- 
gaged one on full time. There will be further developments 
in this direction in the next few years. Weighing this fact, 
we cannot question that the councils have justified them- 
selves many-fold and have indicated large possibilities in the 
development of a systematic community program. 


An Old Friend with a New Name 


By Vida D. Scudder 


PROFESSOR OF ‘ENGLISH LITERATURE, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


EW occasions teach new manners, and if time does 
not make ancient good uncouth, it has a trick of 
' making it dull. To many middle-aged people, the 
days seem close at hand when the University Set- 
tlement was the last word in social romance, a shining mark 
for invigorating hostility, a lure to adventure, a summons to 
sanctity—a center where St. Francis might gladly have so- 
journed and Tolstoy found some surcease from his conscience 
pains. Those were good days, but they are past. Settlements 
have succeeded ; they have proved their value beyond the fond- 
est dreams of their founders; their contribution to the sanest 
and most significant phases of social advance is by common 
consent more than can be measured; and they were never so 
necessary as they are today. But the modern college graduate 
seeking her place in the world five times out of six rejects 
the suggestion that she enter settlement work. Why? Oh, 
because settlements are jog-trot affairs; they are “‘sentimental,”’ 
they are ‘“‘superseded.”’ Entirely accredited, thoroughly es- 
-tablished, they present no appeal to the chivalry of youth, 
partly because they are mistakenly expected to go of them- 
selves. Ardent radicalism, on the rise in our colleges, de- 
mands something “more constructive’; ardent Christianity 
still wishes to wear its religious badge in the world of social 
need. 
_ Despite a constant widening of achievement, made possible 
by a host of devoted workers from the ranks of college 
women, the College Settlements Association, with the four 


houses which it controls, has suffered from this sort of thing. 
Its hold on the colleges has relaxed. 

Well, then! Would the young graduate feel drawn to 
community service? At once the eyes brighten, the girl is 
alert, response is swift. Community service! She responds 
to the word of the hour—and it is a good word, more definite 
yet broader than the old word “settlement,” originally chosen 
precisely on account of its lack of color, a word distinctive, 
suggestive, alluring. “The beloved community!’ What 
can college women and men do better than to help to create 
or evolve it in the wretched old world? 

And so, and because the original impulse which ‘expressed 
itself in settlements is seeking varied channels, the old Col- 
lege Settlements Association, still full of faith and fire, de- 
cided to rebaptize itself and to widen its appeal and its ambi- 
tions. This feat it lately accomplished at Mt. Ivy, the beauti- 
ful summer camp of the Rivington street New York College 
Settlement. There the electoral board of the association had 
gathered in full force; it met around roaring fires, while 
the great hills stood sentinel outside. Grey-haired, but to their 
own minds at least still full of energy, several of the founders 
sat in a row; around them clustered college women from 
all succeeding generations, the alumne electors including 
the retiring president, Ellen Emerson, largely drawn from 
the early years of the present century, the undergraduate 
representatives of eleven women’s colleges eager to receive 
the torch alit with sacred fire and to hand it on and on. 
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Friends of old standing, leaders in allied movements like the 
Consumers’ League and the Association for Labor Legislation, 
the Public Health Association and the Charity Organization 
Society lent their helpful presence; and the C. S. A. was 
reborn. Circumstances seemed symbolic. Outside it felt, 
and it looked, like winter; but we knew that it was really 
spring. Just so, in this year of grace, or disgrace, ancient 
fraternal hopes, shivering under death-cold winds are yet 
conscious of the sap of the new order rising in their veins. 

The C. S. A. will keep its old initials; but these connote a 
new title, Intercollegiate Community Service Association. Its 
aim, perfectly realizable and in one sense only a reafirmation 
of its early intention, is the constant organized direction of 
the youth which passes through the women’s colleges toward 
the wisest forms of helpfulness to the common life. 

The first care of the new association, as of the old, must 
always be the centers which it has so long maintained—the 
college settlements in New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Baltimore. “These settlements are the one distinctive piece of 
social work which the college women of this country have 
undertaken and sustained. “They have not become very large 
nor have they developed mainly on the institutional side. 
They have never blown their own trumpets. But as they have 
worked on steadily and silently during the last twenty-five 
years, those who have known them best have valued them most. 
They have had their full share in pioneer enterprises, in medi- 
cal social service, in folk-handicraft, in drama, in civic edu- 
cation, in forums for immigrant peoples, in the movement 
countryward. ‘Their neighborhoods know their worth. They 
are stronger today than ever, more resourceful, more interest- 
ing to live in. It is believed that this new move on the part 
of the parent association will rally the rising generation and 
the young alumnz more earnestly to their support. 

But beyond the settlements stretches a field in which truly 
the harvest is plentiful and the laborers are few: it is the 
home-field, whither our graduates usually return, rich in un- 
tried powers, eager possessors of an aroused civic conscience 
but too often baffled as to the wisest method of approach. 
The new C. S. A. hopes to cooperate with all other associa- 
tions which are working for social justice and civic health in 
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the smaller centers, industrial and rural; it will attempt to. 

carry on more vigorously than heretofore the work of social” | 
education in the colleges; and it will try to guide its ol 


toward the work which most needs to be done, and the special 
fellowship in which they can best serve. Pictures rise before _ 
it of large student-rallies with the social emphasis, where men. | 
and women of light and leading can be brought in touch with || 
the young life of the schools and colleges. It desires to add |) 
to its staff an executive secretary, a woman of mature experi- 
ence, who can place her wisdom whenever so desired at the 
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service of local need. Assisted by a younger secretary, she |) j. 
will focus her attention on strengthening the organization Te 
within the colleges themselves. The function of these secre- TS 
taries will be to go to any community desiring assistance and ~ | We 
to aid the citizens to organize the forces of city, town, village : i bi 
or rural section for social and civic development and im- i. 
provement. Fellowships, which the C. S. A. has long offered, } i 
will be continued; and we shall hope, through our contact | 


with the student and alumne world, to stimulate and 
strengthen the whole social apparatus of friendliness and dem- | | 
ocracy, accredited by experience, and so much needed not only > 
or chiefly in great cities, but through all the smaller towns, 
and the countryside at large. 1 

If the plan sounds vague, settlements a quarter century 
ago were much more vague, and a project which has no ex- 
perimental features lacks that pioneer imagination which has 
always characterized the C. S. A. 

The best is the last to be told: the association has secured _ | 
for its leaders Susan M. Kingsbury, director of the Carola | 
Woerishoffer graduate school for social studies at Bryn Mawr, 
and Helen Greene, long intimate with civic and settlement 
work. Dr. Kingsbury brings to this new enterprise execu- 
tive ability, wide experience, and devoted faith in the con- 
tribution to be made by educated women to the ideals of the 
new fraternal world toward which in these dark days our 
faces are resolutely set. Her department at Bryn Mawr 
represents the first attempt connected with any woman’s col- 
lege to train graduates for social service, and Bryn Mawr 
and the C. S. A. should both profit by her assumption of lead- 
ership in the intercollegiate movement. 
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The Task of Civilian War Relief’ 


Vil 


STRONOMERS always allow for the personal 
equation in their calculations. If personality in- 
fluences so mathematical a science as astronomy 
what must not its importance be to so human a 

work as civilian relief. 

A score of trifles of conduct and common sense will largely 
decide whether or not needy families of soldiers and sailors 
shall receive the kind of care which the nation wants them 
to have. For the successful performance of some of these 
details it will be possible for the Red Cross volunteer to 
prepare herself, and here the experience of social workers in 
dealing with families and individuals will be of help; but 
frequently innate tact and ability to understand people will 
be her only aid. 

It seems, for example, of no great importance that a civilian 
relief worker should know whether to make her first acquaint- 
ance with a family at the Red Cross office or in the home of 
the family. Yet social workers have learned that usually, 
almost universally, the introduction most satisfactory to both 
family and visitor is an introduction at home. 

At home the family is more at ease, more confident of 
itself. Even a business man prefers to conduct an important 
interview in his own office. Furthermore, to begin an ac- 
quaintance in the home is, in a measure at least, to orientate 
the family. The home gives the visitor some idea of the 
standards of the family. Besides, she is likely to find there 


an indication of the interests of the person with whom she is 
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speaking, which in turn enables her to start a friendly rela- 
tionship with the household. 

A social worker’s incomplete knowledge of German made 
it dificult for him to gain the confidence of a woman of that 
nationality whom he desired to assist. Had the interview 
occurred in his office he might not have been successful. But 
he was talking to her in her own home. While he was strug- 
gling to show the woman how much he wanted to be of 
service, her little daughter came home from school, and by 
making friends with the child he broke down the mother’s 
reserve and opened the way to a helpful acquaintance. 

It is difficult to remember all the important things a family 
tells one about its situation. Should one use a pencil and pad? 
Only where it is absolutely necessary. The most successful 
interview is not that in which the visitor asks a series of 
questions which she expects to have answered in the logical 
order in which they have been put so that she can write them 
down census fashion. In the best interview one thing leads 
to another and the facts of the situation in which the family 
finds itself and the other necessary information come forth 
naturally as they would in any friendly conversation But it is 
difficult to remember everything, especially difficult for the 
volunteer civilian relief worker without great experience. 

She will, however, find some things which the family will 
feel that it is proper for her to jot down. If it should happen 
that a child is not getting on well in school and the mother 
accepts the offer of the Red Cross worker to go and find out 
what is wrong, obviously she will not object to having the 
worker write the name of the child, the teacher, and the 


1 The seventh of a series of articles based upon a course of lectures upon 
civilian relief now being delivered in New York with the sanction of the 
American Red Cross, by Porter R. Lee, of the staff of the New York School 
uae Philanthropy. The articles are being written by Karl de Schweinitz, of the 

New York Charity Organization Society. 


address of the school. Similarly, a girl who is ill and wor- 
ried for fear that her position will not be held for her will be 
relieved to see the Red Cross worker make a note of the 
address of the employer after she has promised to see what 
can be done to save the job. 

Sometimes the writing down of items seriatim is what will 


impress and reassure a man or a woman most of all. It is for 
the common sense of the worker to determine this. Gener- 
ally, however, the fewer notes taken the better. An interview 


must not be made to appear to be a cross-examination. “The 
purpose of an interview is not statistics for the census, but to 
find out just what is wrong and what means there are for help- 
ing the family to get out of trouble. Nothing should, there- 
fore, be done which might hinder the development in the 
family of confidence in the visitor. 

It is desirable to avoid making tentative promises during 
a first interview with a family. A promise that may seem 
to the visitor to be only conditional may to the person with 
whom she is speaking appear to be final. If such an interpre- 
tation has been placed upon what has been said it will later 
be difficult to make a necessary change of action. 

Social workers no longer think of people who need assist- 
ance as being worthy or unworthy. The families which for- 
merly were called unworthy, that is, families which have un- 
pleasant characteristics, are frequently those which require 
the greatest care and thought that the visitor can give. It is 
important that the visitor should not allow herself to be prej- 
udiced against a person because that person has made a false 
statement to her. While it is not possible to ignore the ethical 
implication which misstatement of fact may carry, it is essen- 
tial to consider the point of view and the circumstances which 
have influenced the speaker. 


Whose Fact Is the Fact? 


“BEFORE deciding whether a statement conforms or not to 
fact, we must ask, What fact?’ writes Helen Bosanquet in 
An Apology for False Statements. 


Whose fact is the fact? Or is there such a thing as a fact at all? 
Does not the interest of the individual always determine what-is or 
is not fact for him? And if so, should not our zeal for truth lead us 
rather to reflect upon men’s minds than to condemn their statements? 

Suppose we are questioning a man who has asked for help at a 
bureau for relief. We know how inevitably we elicit in the process 
what we are pleased to call false statements. And it is impossible 
that it should be otherwise, from the very nature of the case. Putting 
aside mere personal deficiencies of want of sympathy on the one 
side, ‘and inadequacy of expression on the other, there remains the 
insuperable obstacle that we are talking about wholly different mat- 
ters. The fact which guides his statements, round which they all 
gather, and to which they all conform, is the very engrossing one 
that he wants help, wants it with an intensity which dominates all 
minor interests to a degree inconceivable to an outsider; and his 
one endeavor is to bring this fact as clearly before the mind of the 
hearer as it is before his own. We, meanwhile, have accepted that 
aspect of the fact (though probably inadequately) and are trying to 
get at another which is absolutely uninteresting to our patient, which 
probably does not exist for him. 

Take such a question as this, which I imagine must be a fairly 
common one: “Have you ever been so badly off before?” We want 
to get at the cause; is it periodical or accidental? He has not even 
a glimpse of our drift, and sees only another opportunity of em- 
phasizing his fact, the uniqueness and intensity of his situation; 
while very likely the only difference between his present position 
and that of twelve months ago is the difference between present suf- 
fering and the mere recollection of past suffering, and everyone 
knows what a difference that is. 

Generally speaking, it is inevitable that where personal interests 
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are called into play there should be conflict with such a careful and 
all-round statement as we are wont to call the “true facts of the 
case.’ The personal point of view can never be entirely that of 
science, even with highly educated people; how, then, can we expect 
it of people who have never even realized that there is any other 
point of view than the personal; to whom facts have but one aspect, 
that which is felt by them at the present moment; and to whom every 
statement not conforming to that aspect is wholly irrelevant? 

This insistence upon the one-sidedness of truth is at the root of all 
intolerance, whether of philanthropy or morality, politics or religion. 
It will never cease out of the land until we recognize, on the one 
hand, that other minds may be so placed as to catch a ray of light 
which is cut off*from us, and, on the other, that the great majority of 
so-called “false statements” are the expression of an undeveloped in- 

.telligence, rather than a low standard of morality. The mind which 

is capable of deliberate falsehood is intellectually more developed 
than the majority of those which find their way into the offices of 
social agencies, and it is hardly too much to say that our work would 
be more hopeful if genuine mis-statements were more common. 


None So Blind as Eye-Witnesses 


THERE are other things which affect the reliability of state- 
ments which may be made to the visitor. A person reporting 
upon an incident may not have observed it accurately. In- 
deed, lawyers regard the testimony of an eye witness as much 
less satisfactory than circumstantial evidence. Mary E. 
Richmond in her book, Social Diagnosis, cites the following 
illustration from an unpublished paper by Julian Codman 
upon Evidence in Its Relation to Social Service: 


One day Mr. P., a lifelong resident of Nahant, a man of high cul- 
tivation and exceptional ability, and an enthusiastic golfer, came to 
the chairman of the green committee of the Golf Club and told him 
that he thought part of the course was unsafe for passersby. This 
was a place where the county road crossed the course. He said that 
he thought a notice should be put up warning all players to look and 
see that the road was clear of foot-passengers and carriages before 
playing a ball from the teeing ground. The chairman suggested a 
notice as follows, and asked if that would be sufficient: “DANGER: 
All persons before driving from this tee are cautioned to see that no 
one is passing in the road.” Mr. P. said that he thought such a sign 
would be just the thing. ‘“Well,” said the chairman, “a sign in ex- 
actly those words in letters three inches long in black paint on a 
white ground has been in front of your eyes every time you have 
driven off that tee during the last six years.” 


Again it must be remembered that what is proof to one gen- 
eration or to one grade of intelligence is not proof to another. 
There was a time when women were convicted of being 
witches upon proof which would not be valid today. A few 
years ago in a certain village near Buffalo a man, notoriously 
a heavy drinker, was overtaken by a thunderstorm one after- 
noon. He sought shelter under a tree, was struck by lightning 
and killed. Immediately everybody in that town came to the 
conclusion that he had been killed because he was a drunkard. 
His death was a judgment upon him. 

The importance that the social worker should keep an open 
and unprejudiced mind becomes, therefore, the greater. “This 
is not easy. One is prone to prejudice by reason of one’s 
hobbies, one’s special interests, one’s heredity. “The same 
thing can have an entirely different significance to different 
people, as Browning has illustrated in The Ring and the 
Book. 

Then there is the ease with which one can be led to set 
down an inference as a fact. Dr. Adolph Meyer in comment- 
ing upon a letter written by a social worker about a family 
under her care says that he finds a number of adjectives— 
incorrigible, vulgar, not very well, troublesome, and so forth. 
These adjectives represented inferences drawn by the social 
worker. Dr. Meyer wanted to know what the facts were that 
caused this social worker to use these adjectives so that he 
could form a set of adjectives of his own. 
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LOTS? 


Thus at every turn the social worker’s task is affected 
the personal equation. ‘This is particularly true in the helpi 
of a family up the successive steps that will lead it out o 
trouble. This social workers call “treatment,” distinguish- | 
ing it from the work of learning the causes of the trouble an 
the things which will be useful in assisting the family to 
better future. §, 

In treatment personal influence is perhaps the most im- 
portant factor. And here the personal equation counts most’ | 
of all. Congeniality between the helper and the helped, tol-— 
erance for little peculiarities of temperament and habit, the” 
quality of inspiring confidence—all these things are valuable. | 
But the methods of personality evade definition. They can 
be appreciated only when observed in action. ] 

A man of twenty-four contracted a disease in the leg and 


went to a hospital for treatment. The operation had doubled | 


his leg up, making him a hopeless cripple. So sensitive was 


the young fellow about his affliction that he did not want 


people to see him. For a year he had refused to leave the 
basement room in which he and his mother lived. S 
What the man needed was suitable employment, both for 


the mental effect of occupation upon himself and for the in- | 


come which the family required. ‘There was, however, the 


great difficulty of the man’s hopelessness of mind and his © | 


physical condition, which a year and a half in the hospital 
had failed to help. The social worker learned that ampu- 


tation was necessary to enable the man to obtain employment: _ | 
But amputation meant the hospital and the hospital was 


naturally tabooed by the man. 


The young man had been silent and almost morose when 


the social worker made his first call. During three or four 


visits he showed no signs of interest. Then one day the social | 
worker, apparently by oversight, left a newspaper. When he | 


returned a few minutes later upon some pretext he found | 


that the young man was reading it. 
worker brought a newspaper on every visit. His next step — 
was to induce the man to go to a neighboring settlement in 
order to read. ; 

There the cripple discovered the advertisement of an insti- 
tution which offered special treatment for twisted legs. He 
asked the social worker to write for particulars. The social 


worker knew that there was no hope, but in the man’s ex- | 
pression of interest in his future he was quick to perceive — 


his first opportunity. The reply from the institution was a 


great disappointment to the young man; but there was now __| 


a place for the future in his thinking. Into the gap left by 
the failure of the man’s plans the social worker quickly thrust 
the alternative suggestion of amputation in order that there 
might be accomplished what the institution could not do— 


qualify the man for employment which he now wanted to 
undertake. 


Roundabout Help by Suggestion 


AFTER the amputation the man had another period of de- 
pression. Then he suggested that he would like a job as a 
railroad flagman. This did not seem to the social worker 
to be the best kind of work for the cripple. But not daring — 
to discourage the suggestion he went to the railroad. There 
he found that there was need for telegraphers. This idea 
appealed to the young man. He took a course in telegraphy 
and now is self-reliant, self-supporting, and happy. 

His success was really a victory for personal influence and 
what might be called the proper use of the personal equation. 


Thereafter the social - 
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TO SAVE FRANCE FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS 


RANCE’S condition from tubercu- 
losis, as reported by Dr. Herman 
| M. Biggs [the Survey for May 5] has 
_ led the Rockefeller Foundation to under- 
| take the first steps in a great campaign 
_ of relief and prevention. Such a cam- 
| paign must necessarily be long and ar- 
duous in a country having the highest 
| death-rate from tuberculosis in western 
_ Europe, lacking a tuberculosis movement 
of any dimensions and having no appre- 
ciation of fresh air in homes and shops, 
such as is the tradition in England and 
the acquired practice in the United 
States. 
| _ Dr. Livingston Farrand, president of 
the University of Colorado, and for 10 
years secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence to direct the work. He 
and a number of assistants will sail for 
France in about a fortnight. The plan 
of campaign is thus outlined by the 
Rockefeller Foundation: 


1. The maintenance of a central organiza- 
tion which will have charge of the work. 
This organization will be under the French 
government and will combine the special in- 
terests in tuberculosis work. It is expected 
that the special committee will, among other 
things, undertake the preparation of litera- 
ture and exhibit material and will carry out 
a comprehensive scheme of education for the 
control of tuberculosis. 

2. The organization of four units which, 
moving from place to place, will carry on a 
campaign of education and publicity. 

3. The demonstration of dispensary meth- 
ods and organization of local committees 
under whose auspices permanent dispensaries 
will be established. ; 

4. The establishment of at least four cen- 
ters for the training of nurses and others 
who will have charge of the dispensary 
work. 


An appropriation of $100,000 by the 


-foundation will, it is announced, sup- - 


port the central administrative work, so 
that all other contributions will go di- 
rectly for the dispensaries, nurses and 
‘supplies. 

Dr. Biggs, it will be remembered, 
made what he considered a conservative 
estimate of a half million cases of tuber- 
culosis in France. At least 100,000 cases 
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are among the two million refugees in 
the North. It was found that neither 
labor nor lumber for hospitals could be 
secured in France, and when these were 
found elsewhere, boats could not be had 
to fetch them. Dr. Biggs’ plan, there- 
fore, turned to the establishing of dis- 
pensaries with corps of visiting nurses, 
and the long-range results of an éduca- 
tional campaign to awaken an indifferent 
people. 

The characteristic house of the French 
peasant plays directly into the hands of 
the tubercle bacillus. Built of concrete, 
without cellar or drainage and with few 
windows, it is damp of itself and from 
the rotting manure and other refuse in 
the court-yard which connects it with the 
stable. Refugees, neighbors, soldiers on 
leave are crowded into both house and 
stable in great numbers, and many of 
them have been underted and exposed 
to every form of suffering for months or 
years. 

The situation comes close home to the 
United States, for, unless our plans are 
radically different from the plans of the 
other allies, our troops will be quartered 
in these very houses during the times 
they are not actually in the trenches. 


“aT THE GRAIN” - 


THE FIGHT ON “SPOTTED” 
PROHIBITION 

AR prohibitionists, with their fight 

half won, have suddenly been 
thrust into a new phase of the issue—to 
secure complete prohibition as a war 
measure of conserving grain for food 
against a determined effort on the part 
of brewers and some others to permit the 
making of beer and light wines. Such a 
partial measure is a familiar step in state 
prohibition campaigns, coming up always 
at the point when it is seen that distilled 
liquor must go. 


In its national aspects, the movement 
is held by prohibitionists to be particu- 
larly bad. Insofar as it relates to re- 
ducing drinking, they believe, first, that 
there will be little change beyond the 
substitution of great quantities of beer 
for smaller quantities of distilled liquor; 
and, second, that even that change will 
not at once be manifest, for they find a 
great stock of whiskey on hand, due to 
over-production and to incidence of the 
state bone-dry laws as they go into effect 
one after another. As the measure pro- 
posed would prohibit the manufacture, 
not the sale, of distilled liquor, they 
would expect to see this big reserve stock 
of whiskey dispensed over the saloon 
bars at tremendous profit. 

The Woman’s War Prohibition Com- 
mittee, Tremont building, Boston, has 
issued a postcard based on Elizabeth Til- 
ton’s article, Is Beer the Cure for the 
Drink Evil, in the Survey for February 
24. They urge all who believe in com- 
plete prohibition during the war to send 
for copies to be mailed to their congress- 
men and senators and to all who can 
help. Mrs. Tilton says: 


Social workers, I want you to rise up today 
and fight “spotted” prohibition. What is 
spotted prohibition? It exists now right there 
in the United States Senate in two forms. 
The first is held by Senators Weeks and 
Lodge of Massachusetts. They say they will 
vote to get rid of the grain that goes into 
distilled liquor only, but the manufacture of 
beer and light wines should go on. This 
would not affect the saloons or the sale, if I 
understand them rightly, for we have an 
over-production of whiskey, I am told, which 
would continue to be sold for many months 
in the saloons. 
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BETSY ROSS IN MODERN TIMES 


E pledge allegiance to our flag and to the republic for which 


it stands—one nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 


all.” 


Some of the 1,000,000 New York school children who are thus 


taught the meaning of the red, white and blue each morning, go home 
at night (or stay at-home from school) to learn a different lesson. 
The family in the picture was brought to the attention of the New 
York Child Labor Committee by agents of the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor. Four little children, the oldest ten and 
youngest five, were hard at work affixing pins to tiny fag emblems and 


mounting them on cards. 


The mother, with the new-born baby, was 


helping all she could between caring for the child, keeping house and 


acting as janitress of the tenement. 


The children are frequently kept 


from school to do this task, although the father has a steady position 


im a factory. 


Working early and late at the rate of three cents for 144 


flags, the best the five workers can make jointly is two dollars a week. 
Thew tenement is not licensed for home work by the Bureau of Factory 


Inspection. 


The other form of spotted prohibition is 
that being put forward by the Hearst papers. 
It says distilled liquors do the harm; get rid 
of them and keep beer and light wines (up 
to 10 per cent) and all will be well. This 
sounds well on paper, but repeated experi- 
ments have been tried which forbade dis- 
tilled liquors only and kept beer—one in 
Massachusetts, one in Iowa, one in Michigan, 
one in Georgia. All failed. The saloons 
would sell whiskey along with the beer and 
in Georgia, where they allowed only light or 
near beer, to put it in the words of Judge 
Broyles of Atlanta: “You could have a chem- 
ist with every barrel to see that the beer was 
light and then men did get drunk on 2 per 
cent beer if they took enough of it.” 

No one can study history, read the best 
Germans on the subject of beer, and not be 
absolutely convinced that the only remedy 
is complete prohibition. Says Prof. von 
Strumpel, Germany’s most noted physiologist: 
“Nothing is more erroneous from the physi- 
cian’s standpoint than to think of diminishing 
the destructive effects of alcohol by substitut- 
ing beer for other alcoholic drinks.” 

Shoot the beer fallacy dead, but shoot it 
dead at once, for they write me from Wash- 
ington that we are in danger of getting this 
compromise measure and if we get it things 
will not be any better, and yet they will turn 
on us and say: “We have given you prohibi- 
tion and yet it has not helped.” ‘The point 
is that spotted prohibition, the beer fallacy 
prohibition, is not prohibition. A virile na- 
tion will demand complete war-time prohi- 
bition. 


Meantime United States marshals in 
all districts have been notified to exact 
rigid enforcement of the law prohibit- 
ing the sale of any liquor to any uni- 
formed man in the federal service. 
Washington has added the word “serve” 
after “‘sale,”’ so that the prohibition of 
treating soldiers, sailors and marines, cut 
out of the act itself, has been re-intro- 
duced by a ruling. A general tendency 
to obey the law to the letter is reported 
on the part of keepers of saloons, hotels, 
restaurants and cabarets, to the discom- 
fiture of some young gentlemen in khaki 
and their admiring fellow-citizens. 


WANTED, REAL NURSES AT 
HOME 


HAT the spirit of romance is un- 
duly influencing some young women 
is the opinion of leaders of nursing 
work, who believe that many are en- 
rolling in the Red Cross courses who 
might to great advantage take the full 
training course and do a most important 
service. Prof. Annie W. Goodrich, of 
Columbia University, says: 
The need for thoroughly trained nurses is 


immediate and is going to be greater. We 
could place trained women now in very im- 
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portant positions for rural and city nursing. { 
work. We need trained women to take th 
places of those who are going to active sery= 
ice with the Red Cross units. The training | 
schools must be kept up or the supply of 7} 
trained workers will give out. 


That women are in active patriotic) | 
service from the instant that they enter™ 


to some of these young people who crowd 
into the briefer courses, Miss Goodrich 9 | 
continued. ‘These courses are admirable ©.) 
for those who cannot make such work 
their permanent choice ; but it is time 
for everyone who is thus registering to 
stop and consider whether her patriotic. 
duty does not lie in the direction of this — 
larger need. E 

The call for nurses was never so inal | 
sistent as today. In special fields—pub- |” 
lic health, child welfare, tuberculosis— _ |’ 
as well as in the teaching of other re- — 
cruits to the nursing service, the woman | 
of suitable preparation and temperament — 
has an unlimited opportunity for social — 
service. And the larger work is worth — 
the longer training. 

A similar warning is issued by Lillian ; 
D. Wald, of the Henry Street Settle- | 
ment, New York. Miss Wald consid- © | 
ers the public-health nurses as the “first 9) 
line of home defense,” and urges that 
women who are eager to serve their 
country remember that not all can go to 
the front, and that assignment for home — 
duty is quite as patriotic as a call to go | 
abroad, even though it be less romantic ~ 
and exciting. That the Council of Na- — 
tional Defense has included in its Advi- — 
sory Commission a committee on home — 
nursing is significant of the importance | 
of this work. Of the section of home || 
nursing, Miss Wald is chairman. 


WHY MEN ARE BARRED 
FROM THE ARMY 


HE percentage of physically unfit 

from the standpoint of military — 
service is appalling,” writes Major | 
Harry D. Orr, Medical Department of | 
the First Illinois Cavalry, in the Ameri- | 
can Journal of Public Health for May. 
“The verdict of the recruiting medical 
officer should be a shock to the nation. 
Ordinarily three out of every four ap- 
plicants for the regular army are re- 
jected as physically unfit.” 

Major Orr’s paper gives a summary 
of the physical equipment essential for 
the different services in the army. In 
the same issue of the Journal, Dr. C. E. 
Costello, Medical Reserve Corps, U. S. 
Navy, lists some of the defects. which 
most often bar men from the service for 
which they volunteer. The first and 
most common is defective vision. Fully 
35 per cent of rejections in recruiting 
stations are for this reason. Many men 
have had no idea of trouble with their 
eyes until they find themselves unable to 
read the eye-card at the required dis- 
tance. 

a% 


The second reason for refusal is fre- 
juently flat-foot, or more properly, fallen 
arches. Third and very important 
among these causes is defective teeth— 
-he surprising rate of 27 per cent of re- 
jections are for teeth so long neglected 
hat they are beyond possibility of re- 
pair. Says Dr. Costello: 

A peculiar coincidence, which I have no- 

ticed in the examination of applicants who 
have defective teeth, is the frequency of de- 
fective vision in the same individual. . 
Il am led to believe that the man with a 
mouthful of decayed teeth develops a toxin 
which in some way is partially responsible 
for the condition of his eyes. 

These causes of rejection are the 
“cardinal offenders’ that ° disqualify 
more applicants than all other causes 
combined, says Dr. Costello. And he 
concludes with the reminder that these 
are conditions which show in early life 
and could easily be remedied by proper 
attention of school and health authori- 
ties. 


TIN CAN PATRIOTISM AT 
ALBANY 


REMENDOUS opposition to the 

Brown bills, giving the State Indus- 
trial Commission authority to suspend 
the New York labor laws during war- 
time, was revealed at a hearing held in 
Albany May 23 before Governor Whit- 
man. ‘Trade unionists, women of wealth 
and prominence, social workers, doctors 
and lawyers came together to protest 
that no war shall be prosecuted at the 
expense of women and children. ‘The 
bills have been passed by the legislature 
and are before the governor for signa- 
ture. 

Besides the wave of popular feeling 
against abrogation of the labor law, the 
hearing likewise disclosed beneath the 
ardent patriotism of Senator Elon 
Brown, who framed the bills, a desire 
to resurrect the good old days when New 
York canners were unhampered by labor 
regulations. Ever since the labor law 
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Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


“IT DON’T WANTA DIG, I WANTA GO TO WAR!” 


was amended in 1913 to include can- 
neries, Senator Brown has made this at- 
tempt. Each time he has been defeated. 
This year, under the guise of national 
emergency, he has all but succeeded. 
Although one Brown bill would per- 
mit the Industrial Commission to waive 
provisions of the labor law for persons 
engaged “in work or employment con- 
nected, either directly or indirectly, with 
the prosecution of the war or with prep- 
aration therefor, or for the relief of pub- 
lic necessity. occasioned by the war,” Sen- 
ator Brown himself spent most of his 
eloquence at the hearing on the food situ- 
ation. “Hundreds of dollars’ worth of 


food went to rot last year,’’ he said, “‘be- 
cause of the laws that stand in the way 
of efficiency.”” _ And he added that it was 


terribly necessary that laws regulating 
hours and night work be relaxed in cer- 
tain industries — “‘canneries, for in- 
stance.” The audience booed. Even 
Governor Whitman smiled at the allu- 
sions. 

But while Senator Brown specialized 
on agriculture, other industries were not 
neglected. Printing and subway digging 
were shown to be war industries ““which 
needed relief,” as the bill proposed. Rep- 
resentatives of the State Manufacturers’ 
Association and a score of chambers of 
commerce predicted a shortage of labor 
that would result in “our boys in the 
trenches being killed, starved or frozen 
unless some way of speeding up supplies 
were devised.” 

Three members of the State Indus- 


THe architectural problem of the two-family house or cottage flat is met in the Riverdale Courts development of the 


Toronto Housing Company. 


“The Lindens,” to the left, shows the pleasant effect of double porches and English gables 


around a grass-covered recreation ground. “The Oaks,” on the right, takes advantage of natural grading. Each dwelling has 
Heating is by steam from a central station. Hot water is supplied all the year round. 


4 a separate front door, porch and bathroom. 
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trial Commission, which is charged with 
granting exemptions, favored the bill 
and promised to make only the most 
necessary concessions. “The two labor 
men on the commission, John Mitchell 
and James Lynch, vigorously opposed 
the bill, however. ‘The very fact, declared 
Commissioner Lynch, that representa- 
tives of industries remotely connected 
with war preparation are urging the bill 
is evidence of the enormous pressure 
which will be brought to bear on the 
Industrial Commission from every side. 
Commissioner Lynch said that labor 
would not have been so solidly opposed 
to the Johnson bill, defeated in the 
House, which would have permitted ex- 
emptions in particular factories. The 
present bill which permits whole indus- 
tries to be excluded assumes, he added, 
that manufacturers of every kind of com- 
modity have a right to exemption on the 
ground of “public necessity occasioned 
by war.” “I don’t think of an indus- 
try,” he concluded, “that can’t take ad- 
vantage of this clause—except perhaps 
the movies.”” And when someone point- 
ed out that the display of a patriotic 
film would give an excuse for working 
the girl at the ticket office half the night, 
the commissioner conceded an exemption 
even for the movies. 


Other labor representatives brought 
out the cruel effects of such a law on the 
most helpless and unorganized of all 
workers—women and minors. Spokes- 
men of civic and social organizations 
voiced their opposition not only on 
humanitarian grounds, but on grounds 
of economics and expediency, drawn 
from English experience. Joseph P. 
Chamberlain of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Legislative Drafting Bureau held 
that the bill was unconstitutional, as it 
delegated legislative powers to an indus- 
trial board, and pointed out that Gov- 
ernor Whitman had no power to veto 
exemptions, as was popularly supposed, 
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but only the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Industrial Commission 
after an exemption had been granted. 
The hearing on the second Brown 
bill, suspending the compulsory educa- 
tion law between April 1 and November 
1 to permit the employment of children 
in agricultural pursuits, apparently made 
a less favorable impression on Governor 
Whitman. Opposition centered on the 
loss of school time and the inability of 
school authorities to competently super- 
vise the children as provided by the act. 
Dr. Josephine Baker of the New York 
city Department of Health gave warn- 
ing of the danger of exploiting young 
boys and girls in heavy farm work and 
an agent of the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation asserted that she had found 
from experience that not more than seven 
out of ten farms are proper homes for 


children. 


REASONS WHY NEGROES 
GO NORTH 


HILE much has been written 

about the recent migration of col- 
ored people from the South to the 
North, one of the first attempts to give 
a definite picture of the whole movement 
is made by W. E. B. Du Bois in the 
Crisis for June. Aided by funds of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, Mr. Du Bois 
explains, a questionnaire covering the 
whole South was resorted to to get in- 
formation. While the margin of error 
is admitted to be large, the conclusion 
of the Crisis is that about 250,000 col- 
ored workmen have come northward. 
The accompanying map shows something 


A 


PPROXIMATE trend and volume of Negro migration from the 
South, 1916-17. This is based on a total estimated migration of 
250,000 persons in the last six months, and is compiled from a ques- 
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of the starting points and trend of t 
migration. 

The immediate cause of the migratior 
is declared to be economic. The mov 
ment began because of floods in middle! 
Alabama and Mississippi and because the 
latest devastation of the boll weevi 
came in these same districts. A second): 
economic cause was the cutting off of: 
immigration from Europe and the cons 
sequent demand for labor in the North 
The United States Department of Lab 
is quoted as saying that most of the hel 
imported from the South has been em= 
ployed by railroad companies, packin| 
houses, foundries, factories and autom 
bile plants. The third reason, accord- 
ing to Mr. Du Bois, has been outbreaks” 
of mob violence in northern and south- 


western Georgia and in western South | 


Carolina. 

Back of all these reasons is the gen- 
eral ‘dissatisfaction with southern con- 
ditions of living. 


Individuals gave the | 


following reasons for migration from_ 
certain points: 


Montgomery, Ala., better wages, lack of 
employment, bad treatment; West Point, 
Ala., boll weevil; Americus and Cartersville, 
Ga., low wages, schools; Newnan, Ga., low | 
wages; Birmingham, Ala., right to vote, 
discontent, bad treatment, low wages; Fair- 
burn, Ga., low wages, bad treatment; San- 
ford, Fla., low wages, bad treatment; Annis- | 
ton, Ala., low wages, bad treatment; Jeffer- 
son county, Ala., low wages, bad treatment; 
West Point, Miss., low wages; La Grange, 
Ga., low wages, bad treatment; Washington, — 
Ga., low wages, schools; Newman, Ga., low — 
wages; Jackson, Ga., protection, schools; _ 
Covington Ga., low wages; Montezuma, Ga., — 
low wages, oppression; Tallahassee, Fla., 
unrest, conditions, low wages; Honeapath, 
S. C., low wages. ‘ 
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tionnaire covering the whole South—From the “Crisis.” 
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A colored man of Sumter, S. C., 
summed up the whole situation when 
he said: “The immediate occasion of 
the migration is, of course, the oppor- 
tunity in the North, now at last open 
to us, for industrial betterment. The 
real causes are the conditions which we 
have had to bear because there was no 
escape.” 

It is interesting to note, says Mr. 
Du Bois, that this migration is appar- 
ently a mass movement and not a move- 
ment of the leaders. Economic distress 
and social unrest have pushed past the 
conservative advice of the Negro preach- 
er, teacher and professional man, who 
are said for obvious reasons to be opposed 
to the exodus, and the colored laborers 
and artisans have determined to find a 
way for themselves. 

The character of the people who are 
going is thus described by the Birming- 
ham, Ala., Age-Herald: 


It is not the riff-raff of the race, the worth- 
less Negroes, who are leaving in such large 
numbers. ‘There are, to be sure, many poor 
Negroes among them who have little more 
than the clothes on their backs, but others 
have property and good positions which they 
are sacrificing in order to get away at the 
first opportunity... . 

The entire Negro population of the South 
seems to be deeply affected. The fact that 
many Negroes who went North without suf- 
ficient funds and without clothing to keep 
them warm have suffered severely and have 
died in large numbers, has not checked the 
tide leaving the South. It was expected that 
the Negroes would come back, sorry that 
they ever left, but comparatively few have 
returned. With the approach of warmer 
weather the number going North will in- 
crease. 


PLANS ANNOUNCED FOR A 
NEW DUBLIN 


H. MAWSON, the English city 
e planner, recently returned from 
a visit to the United States, enthusias- 
tic over Burnham’s plan for Chicago 
and convinced that, even if it is not car- 
ried out in all its details, it will have 
an immense influence on the future not 
only of Chicago, but also of other cities. 
This project was referred to several 
times in a discussion of the proposed 
city plan for Dublin as the only one com- 
parable with it in scope at a meeting of 
the Town Planning Institute of London, 
The scheme for the reconstruction of 
the Irish capital considered was that of 
Prof. Patrick Abercrombie and Sidney 
A. Kelly, F. S. I., which has been 
awarded the prize offered by Lord Aber- 
deen. Dublin is physically perhaps one 
of the most neglected seats of govern- 
It is distinguished not 
only by overcrowding, insanitation of ill- 
adapted tenements and obstruction of 
buildings in the central sections, but also 
by an unusual extent of derelict sites 
and wasteful neglect of topographical 
opportunities of development. 
A departmental committee appointed 
by the local government board of Ire- 
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land to inquire into the housing condi- 
tions of Dublin issued a monumental 
report and volume of evidence in 1914, 
amplified by the civic survey undertaken 
under the general superintendence of 
Prof. Patrick Geddes. 

The extraordinarily small growth of 
the city population—by only 2,441 from 
1851 to 1901—in the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie offers a compensating 
advantage in giving a chance for modern 
planning denied to more fortunate cities. 
Nearly all the larger centers of Europe 
and America were disfigured during this 
half century of greatest industrial ex- 
pansion by a ruthless disregard of econ- 
omic and aesthetic considerations, creat- 
ing new residential and factory areas 
which are badly planned and which it 
will take generations to remodel or erad- 
icate. In Dublin this evil is much less 
pronounced. ‘“‘Nowhere could central 
improvements be suggested with so man- 
ifest a prospect of appreciating values.” 

Indebtedness to American examples 
may possibly be discovered in some of 
the features of the successful project, 
which provides for a magnificent civic 
center with well grouped public build- 
ings on both sides of the river Liffey, 
connected by broad avenues with three 
or four large park areas, which again 
are linked together, and with a system 
of smaller parks, by further parkways 
and boulevards. 

One exceptional opportunity for large 
scale replanning in the central sections 
is offered by the existence in them of 
public and charitable institutions which 
cover an extensive total area and which, 
in most cases, can with advantage be 
removed into the country. 

The plan provides for a considerable 
limitation in the number of tenements, 
since the survey made prior to the com- 
petition showed beyond doubt that an 


Fe 


appreciable proportion of the population 
now living in multiple dwellings might, 
with proper rearrangement of industries 
and transportation facilities, inhabit a 
suburban belt. 


The most novel feature of the scheme 
is the deliberate division of the tasks of 


reconstruction into three separate 
“periods,” based upon their relative 
urgency. “A competition would give a 


very wrong impression,’ says Professor 
Abercrombie, “if it suggested that a 
town plan was a finite design to be car- 
ried out like a modern building; it, in 
fact, should more resemble in its execu- 
tion a medieval cathedral, which was 
an organic design continually under- 
going modification as it progressed.” 
Thus alterations of the less urgent parts 
of the enterprise can be introduced as 
the work proceeds without destroying 
the general conception. 

The social and political significance 
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R. Lifshitz in Miller’s Weekly (Jewish), New York 
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Across the ocean, Russia grasps 


the light of lberty. Will she 
hand it on to her western 
neighbor? 
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How to Economize in 
Home Baking 


Royal Baking Powder 
in Place of Eggs 


Fewer eggs may be used in many reci- 
pes, andin somecases left outaltogether, 
by using an additional quantity of 
Royal Baking Powder, about a tea- 


spoon, in place of each egg omitted. 


The following tested recipe for corn 
‘bread is a practical illustration: 


CORN BREAD 


134 cups corn meal 

4% cup flour 

3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon sugar (if desired) 

2 tablespoons melted shortening 
14% cups sweet milk 


DIRECTIONS — Sift the dry ingre- 
dients into bowl; add milk andmelted 
shortening; beat well, and pour into 
well-greased pan or muffin tins and 
bake in hot oven about 25 minutes. 


The old method called for 2 eggs 


Booklet containing many other recipes which econ- 
omize in eggs and other expensive ingredients mailed 


free on request. 


Address Royal Baking Powder Co., 
113 William Street, New York 


of the plan was emphasized both by the 
authors and by other speakers. Even 
if complete financial assistance is given 
for the specific housing schemes and 
their ancillary. traffic connections, the 
plan can only come into operation as 
the result of prosperity and general op- 
timism. ‘The purchase and resale of the 
derelict sites, for instance, would other- 
wise entail a grave loss. A great politi- 
cal change, giving the citizens confidence 
in the economic future of the national 
capital, was mentioned by one of the un- 
successful competitors as an_ essential 
condition of success. 


COMMISSIONER KINGSBURY 
ACQUITTED 


OHN A. KINGSBURY, commis- 

sioner of public charities of New 
York city, and William H. Hotchkiss, 
counsel for Mr. Kingsbury and for the 
city in the Strong inquiry of last year, 
were tried last week on the charge of 
unlawful wiretapping that grew out of 
the charities controversy. The judge 
ordered the jury to acquit them of the 
charge which, under the law, constitutes 
a felony. 

The case was tried in the Kings Coun- 
ty Supreme Court in Brooklyn. Justice 
Charles H. Kelby held that the prose- 
cution had not proved bad faith and evil 
intent on the part of Mr. Kingsbury 
and Mr. Hotchkiss in suggesting to the 
police commissioner that important evi- 
dence of crime might be obtained by tap- 


ping the telephone wires of the late 
Daniel C. Potter, Dean Potter, his son, 
and the Rev. William B. Farrell. Father 
Farrell was the signer of the famous 
“Farrell pamphlets,” but Daniel C. Pot- 
ter was suspected of having written 


them. Said Justice Kelby: 


If at the time they sought supervision of 
the wire they in good faith actually believed 


“this [that a crime had been committed], and 


they based their belief upon grounds that 
would appeal to the ordinary prudent man 
as reasonable, then they are guilty of no 
crime. . . . I am convinced that the proof 
in the case does not, under the rules of law, 
show the bad faith and evil intent of the 
defendants necessary to constitute the crime 
of which they are charged. 


At the time of the wire-tapping it was 
suspected that Daniel C. Potter was 
about to absent himself from the juris- 
diction of New York state to escape a 
subpoena, and that his son was removing 
the original manuscripts of the Farrell 
pamphlets so that they could not be used 
to identify the author. 

Justice Kelby went into the right of 
the Police Department, under the law, to 
tap wires as an aid in the detection of 
crime: 


The police have no greater right to act 
unlawfully or wilfully in the tapping of a 
telephone line than any other citizen. They 
have, however, certain duties imposed upon 
them by law, especially under the Greater 
New York charter, section 315. There they 
are required to preserve the public peace, 
prevent crime, and detect and arrest of- 
fenders. Under the power of the state com- 
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manding them to preserve the public peace, 
prevent crime, and detect and arrest of- 


fenders, they would have the right to inter- 4)” 


cept messages over telephone wires when | 
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they have reasonable grounds to believe that” }}) i 
crime has been.committed, is about to be [fyi 


committed, or to aid in the detection of a ° 


crime committed or about to be committed 


Commenting on the case, Martin W. 


Littleton, counsel for the defense, said: — 
“It ought to close a chapter in this city} / 
of disputation which had got beyond its 4 


logical and reasonable limitation.” 


A MINISTER AND HIS 
CHURCH IN WAR 


OR making a “statement of faith” 

from his pulpit, in which he de- 
clared that war is a denial of Chris- 
tianity and that he would do nothing to 
aid or support the war with Germany 
that he had not done as a loyal citizen 
before war was begun, the Rev. William 
M. Fincke, pastor of the Greenwich 
Presbyterian Church of New York city, 
has been asked by his congregation to 
resign. ‘The matter has yet to come be- 
fore the New York Presbytery, and Mr. 
Fincke’s friends in the church are con- 
sidering the advisability of making a 
fight before that body on the issue of 
“the right of a minister of Jesus Christ 


to say from his pulpit what he honestly 4 


believes to be God’s truth.” 
Preceding his statement, Mr. Fincke 


had spent three days in Washington in ~ 


an effort to have an amendment written 
into the army bill giving exemption to 
conscientious objectors. In his sermon, 
which was delivered April 29 and later 
issued in pamphlet form under the title 
A Mi*§inistry of Reconciliation, Mr. 
Fincke declared that although he could 
not see that “this war is even expedient 
as a fight for liberty and democracy,” 
he was ‘“‘no mere anti-war maniac.” He 
would serve his country, he said, by 
striving “‘to keep alive the spirit of good 
will toward all men,” by serving “the 
ideals of democracy which constitute the 
soul and center of her being,’’ by work- 
ing for the peace of the world, and by 
keeping his country “true to her ideal of 
international brotherhood.” 

A postal card referendum among the 
members of the church favored Mr. 
Fincke’s remaining by a vote of 130 to 
40. The church session, however, the 
governing body, composed of ten men, 
voted seven to three for his resigna- 
tion and for the resignation also of the 
Rev. E. B. Chaffee, assistant pastor, who 
had expressed agreement with Mr. 
Fincke’s views. Subsequently Mr. 
Fincke asked for a six months’ leave of 
absence that he might accompany the 
Presbyterian Hospital unit to France. 
The moderator’s council of the presby- 
tery recommended that this be granted, 
but the session, refused. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Fincke left with the unit as an 
orderly on May 14. 

On May 22 a full meeting of the 


Scongregation was held to discuss the 
oiatter. Speakers opposed to Mr. 
Fincke’s remaining contrasted portions 
Yof his sermon with portions of President 
Wilson’s reasons far our entering the 
war. he pastor was criticized also for 
going over the head of the session with 
his postal card referendum. ‘The meet- 
ing voted 210 to 124 for his resignation. 

The next meeting of the presbytery 
will be held June 11. This body is 


composed of some 400 pastors and elders. 


FEDERAL HELP TO SCHOOLS 
WELCOMED 


N less than three months after Presi- 

dent Wilson had signed the Smith- 
Hughes act, granting federal money to 
the states in aid of vocational education, 
twenty-nine legislatures had accepted the 
provisions of the act. Most of these 
were in the South and West, in states 
which have heretofore made little pro- 
vision for vocational education. 

The states that had accepted the act 
up to May 14, according to a canvass 
made by the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, are 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, 
Indiana, Jowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 

aine, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, 
Montana, North Carolina, Ohio, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, ‘Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, California, New Hampshire, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Wyo- 
ming and Massachusetts. 

Seven states had bills pending at that 
time: Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Texas and Wiscon- 
sin. Rhode Island killed the bill pre- 
sented to its legislature. The governors 
of four states having no legislative ses- 
sions this year—Kentucky, Maryland, 
Mississippi and Oregon—are taking 
steps to secure its benefits. 

This bill appropriates large amounts 
of money to stimulate directly the teach- 
ing of agricultural, industrial and home 
economics subjects. To secure these 
sums the states must “meet the federal 
grant dollar for dollar. The act ex- 
tends the principle of land grants to agri- 
cultural colleges embodied in a law 
signed by President Lincoln in 1862, and 
has itself been ten years in passing Con- 
gress. 

For cooperating with the states in 
paying the salaries of teachers, supervis- 
ors or directors of agricultural subjects 
the government appropriates $500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. 
This amount is to be increased annually 
by $250,000 until $3,000,000%s reached, 
which is to remain the annual appropria- 
tion thereafter. [he same appropria- 
tions are made with respect to home eco- 
nomics subjects and with respect to in- 
dustrial subjects. All the other expenses 
of the school, including site, plant, equip- 
“ment and operating expenses, together 
with the salaries of teachers of academic 
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Twenty Million Miles of Telephone Wire 


The telephone wire in use in 
the Bell System is long enough 
to run from the earth to the 
moon and back again forty 
times. 


The Bell System has about 


twice as much telephone wire 
as all Europe. 


More than 500,000 new tele- 
phones are being added to 
the Bell System yearly—almost 
as many as the total number of 
telephones in England. 


In twelve months the Bell 
System adds enough telephones 


One Policy 


One System 


to duplicate the entire telephone 
systems of France, Italy and 
Switzerland combined. 


In proportion to population 
the extension of the Bell System 
in the United States is equal in 
two years to the total telephone 
progress of Europe since the 
telephone was invented—a 
period of about forty years. 


The Bell System fills the tele- 
phone needs of the American 
people with a thoroughness and 
a spirit of public service which 
are without parallel the world 
over. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


Eighth year begins September 1st, 1917 


Courses in Social Case Work, Industrial Problems, Public Hygiene, Social Statistics, Medical 


Social Service, Probation, etc. 


Well-organized practice work under careful supervision. For 


1917-1918 Bulletin, address REGISTRAR, 425 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Playground Training 


Class Rooms Overlook Lake Michigan. Summer 
School, June 25-Aug. 3. Fall Term opens Sept. 
18. 2 yrs. Diploma. Field Practice in Chicago 
Playgrounds, Folk Dancing, Pageantry, Story Tell- 
ing, Gymnastics, etc. Strong Faculty. Fine 
Equipment. Address 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Bx. 102, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 


A Theological Education for One Dollar 


A complete Harmony and Exposition of the Whole 
Gospel, in simple words and order. 


Everyone May Understand the Word of God. 
Description sent on request; or the Book, for $1. 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 
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Christian Church. 


cal and economic. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 
The SURVEY’S Mail 
of Books of all Publishers, including the books advertised on this page. 


VOU EOTEN TASCA CE UATE 


Me 


THE SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF 
THE PROPHETS AND JESUS 


By PROF. CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D. 
1 $1.50 net F 

In this book Prof. Kent traces the development of the 
social conscience among the Hebrews from its earliest 
beginnings down to its culmination in the social mes- 
sage of Jesus as found in the Gospels and interpreted 
by Paul and the other great leaders of the early 
He shows that the Bible not only 
has a message for our personal lives, but that its 
purifying teachings are capable of ennobling the whole 
range of our social relationships, including the politi- 
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Order Service provides for prompt and sate delivery 


THE STRAIGHT ROAD 


Anonymous 


The grass widow—does she prey or is she prey? This, in ef- 
fect, is the theme of this factual novel, so true to its sources 
that it must be published anonymously—despite its author’s 
several successes. Callie Young closed the door, from the out- 
side, upon a life and a husband that spelled bondage and 
degradation. On her journey through life she was beset by 
every temptation which may be thrust upon an attractive 
woman—married but. separated from her husband and un- 
divorced—yet she held to the Straight Road in the face of 
a world of predatory men. Illustrated, 12mo. Net, $1.50. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers New York. 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


grant—her father’s 


wealth, 
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quaint and winning as 
Make-Believe.” 


CECILIA OF THE PINK ROSES 


By KatTHarIne Haviranp TAyLor 


A sweet Irish girl, the small daughter of an immi- 
sudden acquisition 
the love of father and daughter—this is 
the theme of a story a ae delightfully 

Ts. 
It is the sort of story that strength- 
ens confidence in humanity without taking liberties 
with the facts of human nature. 


Grorce H. Doran Company, Publishers, New York 
Publishers in America for Hopper & StoucHTon 


THE HEART OF THE BALKANS 
By Demetra VaKka. Author of “Haremlik.” 


Few writers know the human side of life in the 
picturesque and war-ridden Balkans so well as Deme- 
tra Vaka, and none could describe it more vividly 
than she does in this book. Written with the same 
sympathy and understanding that made ‘‘Haremlik” 
so popular, and it will be enjoyed by fiction readers 
as well as by those interested in books of travel. 
Decoration by Benda, $1.50 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


of great 
Wiggs” or ‘Molly 


12mo. Net $1.25 


FOR WAR SERVICE 


HOUSEHOLD ORGANIZATION _ 


America expects every woman to do her duty. 


By THETTA QUAY FRANKS 
By mail of the Survey $1.05. 


It means just that. 


BETTER MEALS 
FOR LESS MONEY 


By a Former Instructor in a Famous Cooking 


American women spend annually, in the home, $9,000,000,000! 
Of this, $700,000,000, according to the Dept. of Agriculture, is 
wasted! Make thrift nation-wide and hundreds of millions can 
be saved in a year! Wake up, women of America—read and 
absorb this book of Mrs. Franks—an earnest plea for economy 


Food facts, practical suggestions and some 700 
sensible economical recipes. 


School and a Practical Housewife 


“Sane, helpful, 
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subjects, are left to the states or to local 
communities. 

Allotments to the states for teaching 
agricultural subjects are to be in the 
proportion that their rural population 
bears to the total rural population of the 
country, allotments for home economics 
and industrial subjects in the proportion 
that their urban population bears to the 
total urban population of the country. 

The bill aims also to stimulate the 
preparation of teachers for these sub- 
jects. It appropriates $500,000 for this 
purpose for 1918 and gradually increases 
this sum to $1,000,000 by 1921, which 
is to remain the annual appropriation 
thereafter. The allotment of these funds 
is to be in the proportion that the total 
population of the state bears to the total 
population of the United States. 

The states must submit to a joint 
supervision of the use of these funds by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, which is created by the act, and 
the state educational authorities. On its 
side, the state may put administration 
into an existing board or it may create 
a new one. Most of the twenty-nine 
states mentioned have designated the ex- 
isting state board of education. Colo- 


based upon business methods im the household—a_ personal 
budget and the everyday use of a balanced ration, giving eco- 
~ mnomical substitutes for meats—a simple, clear guide to economy. 
TM 
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rado designated the state board of agri- 
culture, although a board of education 
exists there, North Carolina created a 
state board of vocational education, 
West Virginia put administration into 
the hands of the state board of regents, 
and Maine, Ohio and South Dakota, 
none of which has a state board of edu- 
cation, created new boards of control. 

The composition of the federal board 
was the chief point in dispute between 
the Senate and House conferees. The 
board was finally made to consist of the 
secretaries of agriculture, commerce and 
labor, the commissioner of education and 
three citizens to be appointed by the 
President, one to represent manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests, one agri- 
cultural interests and one labor interests. 
Professor Dewey, of Columbia Universi- 
ty, has criticized this arrangement as 
“scandalously” Jacking in educational 
representation. Another criticism of 
the bill by educators is that by per- 
mitting administrative boards to be set 
up under any system the state wants to 
employ, it allows, if it does not actually 
encourage, a dual system of control for 
vocational and general education. 

The act stipulates ‘that “the control- 
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timely.” 
Henry Hott & Co., 19 W. 44th St., New York 


3rd printing. $1.25 net. 
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ling purpose” of the education to be pro- 
vided under it “shall be to fit for useful 
employment.” It must be of less than 
college grade and must be designed pri- 


marily for persons over fourteen years — 


of age. The plans of the state board for 
giving this education must be formally 
approved by the federal board. A state 
may, if it choose, accept the benefit of 


any one of the funds without accepting 
all. 


BRITISH COOPERATION IN 
WAR TIME 


HE publication of two new period- 

icals within the cooperative move- 
ment in England marks its growing 
strength. The Producer, published by 
the Cooperative Wholesale Society as a 
monthly since November, 1916, is in- 
tended as a trade and business paper and 


brings expért discussion of the technical — 


problems which face individual societies 
and their managers. The Co-operative 
Educator, published by the Cooperative 
Union since January, is devoted to the 
promotion of popular education in the 
ethics and economies of cooperative 
enterprise. It serves as a connecting link 
between the large number of voluntary 
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| Ethers, most of them active members of . SCHOOLS 


local organizations, and supplies study 
circles with appropriate material. 

_ There has also, in recent months, been 
@ crop of books and pamphlets written 
by cooperative educators who discuss the E () R E S C) () EF: 
new problems facing the various forms ( 2 ( : ( 

of cooperative enterprise during the war ; ; 
and expected to arise when the war is A Home School in the Country for Boys and Girls 
over, such as the relation to trade union- Seen ee 
ism, changes in the system of taxation, = ; : 
cooperative control of raw materials and Careful supervision. Graduates succeed in college. Special 
prices, the need for changes in educa- courses. Athletics. 227 acres of woods and open country. 
tional policy, and the maintenance of 
democratic institutions and international 


A Quaker school which teaches the high patriotism of good 
citizenship, the danger of militarism, the virtue of the demo- 


ee onslips. Pee ene Noten cratic ideal of peaceful progress by law and order. 

mong recent books, e Nationa 

Being, by George Russell, the well- GEORGE A. WALTON, Principal 

known Irish poet and cooperator, out- 

lines a plan for making cooperation, Box 293 GEORGE SCHOOL, PA. 


agricultural and industrial, the basis of 
unity in a national Irish political econ- 
omy. ‘We hope,” he says, “to create 
finally, by the close texture of our or- 
ganization, that vivid sense of the iden- S h ] f S a ] W k 
tity of the people in this island which is Cc OO O OCla or 

the basis of citizenship and without 
which there can be no noble national 
life.” The Cooperative Reference Li- 18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


brary of Dublin, one of the fruits of the FOURTEENTH YEAR, 1917-18 
Irish movement, publishes an English : 


A Department of Simmons College 


5 : Combined study and training in social service for paid or volunteer work. 
translation of Dr. Hannes Gebhard’s FIRST YEAR PROGRAMME begins September 19—a desirable introduction to 
Cooperation in Finland, describing its any form of social service. 
rapid growth since its origin twenty SECOND YEAR PROGRAMME begins September 12—for further study and 
years ago. training in a selected field, such as Organizing Charity and Medical Social Service. 
The forty-eighth cooperative congress Boston offers exceptional opportunities for practice work. 
was held at Lancaster in June, 1916. Send for the 1917-18 Circular, describing the regular and special courses. 
The report, just issued, a document of STAFF 
nearly a thousand pages, shows the im- Jeffrey R. Brackett, Director ee Lucy Wright, Associate 
ortance which the 3 aS aRUS Bee 
Fined For . eho ae has Ne Ida M. Cannon Alice Higgins Lothrop 
ined. eign representation, on this ® Carl C. Carstens Elizabeth L. Holbrook 
occasion, was limited to France; and Kate McMahon Grace T. Wills 
purely national problems predominated J. Prentice Murphy Jane R. McCrady 


in the discussions to a greater extent 
than usual. ‘The largest amount of dis- 
cussion was provoked by a paper on The 
Economic Results of the War'and Their 


Bey cron the Cooperative Movement, Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy Special Course for Playground Workers 
d by F. Hall. H = 2 ; : : 

fo is pte Na Et aon ae 1917 Summer Session, June 20-July 27 = with sess peo Dancingayi 
- : : , TET oe a nastics, Games, Story-telling, and other 

ppiel te Hin Ohad ana’ Four Credit Courses for Social Workers — technical classes held at Hull-House. 


and comepon dingy lover wages Pcs 1 ad Work and Visto of Irpeion  Fitesth Yeur Opens October 1, 10 
contrary, go on rising owing to the ex- 
haustion of stocks and the destruction of 
coal mines and other sources of supply. 


The permanent transfer of large num- 
bers of women from the consuming into 
the producing class and the effect of 
greater inventiveness and a more pro- 
gressive spirit will to some extent coun- 
teract this tendency. The psychological 
Aevelopment chiefly to be feared is a 
general relaxation after the high ten- 
sion under which all classes have labored 
during the war. Altogether, though he 
tried to be cheerful, Mr. Hall was 
‘obliged to paint a pretty black picture of 
coming conditions for the workers, tak- 
ing into account also the lessened pur- 
chasing power of foreign countries, the 


For information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


The Training School for Community Workers 


THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE of NEW YORK 
JOHN COLLIER, Director 


Aone year coursé of training for professional work in Community Centers, 
Social Settlements, Public Employment and Child Welfare Services. 


REGISTRATION DAY—OCTOBER 8th 


For Catalogue and Information Write to 
John W. McCabe, Registrar, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Security three to one. 
Net earnings five to one. 
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(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


SUUUUVUIVOUNNON000 0000000 QM 


Send for our special circular No, 53 
ap ated Training Outfits 


A Combination of 
Strong Investment Safeguards 


First Mortgage bonds on a natural resource. 


Twenty years’ successful history. 

Product a necessity and in strong demand. 

Payment personally guaranteed by reliable business men. 
Bonds in $500 amounts paying 6% interest. 

Proceeds of loan to increase Company’s output. 


Send for Circular No. 9870A. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


10 South La Salle Street 
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Chicago 


BENCHES 


FOR 


MANUAL TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL or 


INDIVIDUAL USE 


If you tinker at home or are in- 
terested in any way in Manual 
Training, you should know more 


about ourline of high grade Tools and Benches. 
Our hobby since 1848 has always been ‘‘ Quality. ’* 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


4th Avenue and [3th Street 


The Growth of a Creed 


By ELIZABETH PATTEN, ENGLEWOOD, COL. 


A pamphlet written for the purpose of eliminating the 
elements which cause theological disagreements. 


PRICE, !0c PREPAID 


96 pp. report of “STUDY OF LIVING CONDI- 
TIONS OF SELF-SUPPORTNIG WOMEN IN 
NEW YORK CITY,” issued by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, price 25c. 


TECHNIQUE OF SOCIAL SURVEYS 
A Handbook for Social Survey Workers 


By MANUEL C. ELMER, Ph.D. 
University of Kansas 
CLOTH - - - $1.00 NET 
THE WORLD COMPANY, Lawrence, Kan. 


New York since 1848 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 


and Adhesives 


HIGGINS’ 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 


mand ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
“2y and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
tion to you, they are sosweet, clean, 
well put up, and withal so efficient. 
AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 


271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Survey’s files are short of the issues for 
March 17, April 21, 28, May 5, 12, 19, 26, due to 
unexpected demands’ for new subscribers. Copies 
will be gratefully received from subscribers who 
do not bind the volumes, 


. 
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burden of taxation, the abrogation 
trade-union regulations, possible deyi 
tion from the principle of free trade upe 
which British prosperity has been bui 
up. 

To meet these difficulties, he urged 
members of cooperative organizations 
over one-fourth of the population of the 
United Kingdom—to remove restrictions 
on the accumulation of capital and im 
crease their share capital, to establish or 
develop savings banks, to increase 
loyalty and trade of present members, 
prepare a plan of extension of both dis 
tributive and productive departments in 
readiness for the proper time, to overhaul 
financial arrangements with a special 
view to increasing reserves and making 
fullest allowance for depreciation, not te 
increase dividends from war profits, but 
rather to create with these a special re- 
serve. Altogether, the cooperative move 
ment can weather the storm only by a 
policy of extreme conservatism and 
greatly increased loyalty of its members; 
a deepening of its ideal rather than 
wide extension of its propaganda is de 
manded by the expected situation at the 
end of the war. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE IN WAR. 
TIME 
OOPERATING with the commis= 
sion on recreation for military 
training camps, the American Social Hy- 


giene Association announces it will as- 
sist in keeping the War Department in-7)) 


formed as to the conditions in camp 


and the zones about them; it will help = 


the medical department of the army to 
provide facilities for diagnosing venereal | 
infections among the candidates for en- 
listment, and for the treatment and su- 
pervision of all cases in the camps who 
have been exposed to infection; and it 
will also cooperate with the Public 
Health Service and other governmental 
agencies in controlling the situation in 
cities and towns near military camps. 
Here the association’s especial work will 
be in creating public opinion so that 
measures practically dealing with condi- 


tions may be unhampered. The provi- ~ 


sion of an adequate supply of salvarsan 
and of facilities for treating infected in- 
dividuals in the civil population is con- © 
templated. 

There is much need for the assistance — 
of civilians if this program is to be car- — 
ried out, writes Dr. W. F. Snow, sec- 
retary of the American Social Hygiene © 
Association: 


Just what form of work may best be under- 
taken by a particular agency cannot be deter- — 
mined until the location of the camps is 
known and the power of military authorities 
is definitely fixed. But it is safe to assume 
that the government will look largely to the 
civil authorities to repress prostitution, alco- 
hol and other vicious conditions in towns 
where the soldiers may spend their leisure — 
time. 

In ‘spite of the progress of public opinion 
regarding prostitution, there are still towns 


CUCU CUCU CCC 


SOCIAL 
DIAGNOSIS 


MARY E. RICHMOND 


Cloth, 511 pages, $2.00 net 
Postpaid $2.10 


A second printing of this 
book has been necessary in less 
than a month after its first pub- 
lication. 

Dr. Adolf Meyer of Johns 
Hopkins writes to the author, 
“Your conscientious work of 
many years has _ certainly 
reached its goal. The material 
is put together in an admirable 
way, and I cannot help but 
think that the social worker 
with its help is in a better posi- 
tion than almost any investi- 
gator dealing with complex hu- 
man. affairs.” 
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Order of the Publication Department 


Russell Sage Foundation 
130 E. 22nd St. New York City 


MTEC CCC CLEC 


: 
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A Seasonal Industry 


A Study of the Millinery Trade 
in New York 


By 
MARY VAN KLEECK 


What the rush to buy hats ina 
few weeks in the spring and 
fall means to the thousands of 
girls who help make them,— 
13,000 in New York City alone 
—is described in a study just 
issued by the Division of In- 
dustrial Studies of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 


Of special interest to 


Social Workers 

Labor Legislators 
Vocational Counsellors 
Milliners 

Industrial Educators 


Cloth, 276 pages. $1.50 net 


Order of the Publication Department 


Russell Sage Foundation 
New York City 


130 E. 22nd St. 
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where segregated districts are tolerated, and 
camps may be located near such communities. 

. . Official action may need the stimulation 
of private initiative to meet such a situation. 


Besides removing opportunities for in- 
dulgence, the promotion of moral and 
physical welfare through clean recrea- 
tion will, as has already been pointed 
out [the Survey for May 12], call for 
the assistance of many intelligent and ef- 
fective organizations. “The association 
urges that civilians be alert where camps 
are already established. 


PORTUGUESE INDENTURED 
LABOR 


IMULTANEOUS with the en- 

couraging forecast of the abolition 
of indentured Indian labor by the vice- 
roy [the Survey for May 26] comes 
the publication of a British “white 
paper” concerning contract labor in Por- 
tuguese Southwest Africa. It may be 
recalled that for many years the condi- 
tion of these servicaes on San Thomé 
were so bad [the Survey, November 6, 
1909] that British and Dutch cocoa 
manufacturers refused to handle the 
product of that island. Now conditions, 
according to the reports received from 
British consuls and embodied with pre- 
vious correspondence in this parliamen- 
tary document, are so much improved 
that this voluntary embargo may well be 
removed. Consul-General Hall writes: 


The reforms which the Portuguese have 
carried out since 1908 are so great that I 
think it may, without exaggeration, be said 
that a revolution has been effected. ‘There 
seems no reason to doubt that the methods 
of recruitment are free from objection. The 
conditions under which the laborers live and 
work have reached a high standard and are 
improving. There is not only no evidence to 
show that fraud or violence or other illegal 
methods are used to secure renewal of con- 
tracts, but there is evidence tending directly 
to show that the laborers are left perfectly 
free to choose whether to recontract or 
not; the proceedings, moreover, are open to 
the public and are advertised beforehand. 
Finally, the fact of continuous repatriation 
to Angola, as well as Mozambique and else- 
where, is patent to every person who comes 
to these shores. 


The principal reason for this improve- 
ment, both in methods of recruiting and 
conditions of work, apparently is the fact 
that by means of a bonus paid in a lump 
sum at the end of the contract, the 
laborer is enabled to return to his home 
community in comparative affluence and 
that, hence, the flow of labor has be- 
come more than sufficient and made any 
mode of coercion entirely superfluous 
even from the most brutal considerations 
of exploitation. 

The effectiveness of the protests made 
five years ago is shown by the endeavor 
of planters to improve living conditions 
for contract laborers. Even though the 


- glowing accounts of the consular officers 


may be somewhat influenced by political 
motives, and although, of course, every 
form of contract labor under white mas- 
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Hudson River Day Line 
The Most Charming Inland Water Trip 


on the American Continent 


PALATIAL STEEL STEAMERS 
“Washington Irving ” “Hendrick Hudson” 
“Robert Fulton” “Albany” 


DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 


Leave New York, Desbrosses Street - 840 A.M. 
Leave New York, W. 42d Street - 9.00 A.M. 
Leave New York, W. 129th Street . 9.20 A.M. 
South bound, leave Albany . . . 830 A.M. 


Landings—Yonkers, West Point, Newburgh, Pough- 
keepsie, Kingston Point, Catskill and Hudson 
The attractive route for Pleasure Travel 
to or from the Catskill Mountains, 
Saratoga and the North, Niag- 
ara Falls and the West. 
TICKETS VIA.“*‘DAY LINE” ON SALE AT 
ALL OFFICES 
Send four cents for Summer Literature 


Through tickets reading viathe New York’Central R.R. 
or West Shore R. R. between Albany and New York, 
ineither direction, are also available by this line. 


See Time Tables for Ideal One Day and One-Half Day 
Oucings from New York, Sundays excepted. 


F. B. HIBBARD, Gen’! Pass. Agent 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York City 


ee 


Shooting 
the Rapids 


df ae most satisfying trip in America for 
health and recreation. Almost 1000 
miles of lakes, rivers and rapids, including 
the Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of 
the marvelous rapids, the historic associa- 
tions of Montreal, Quaint old Quebec, withits 
famous miracle-working Shrine of Ste. Anne 
de -Beaupré and the renowned Saguenay 
River, with its stupendous Capes, ‘“Trinity” 
and “Eternity,” higher than Gibraltar. 


Send 2¢ postage for illustrated booklet, map and guide, to 
John F. Pierce, Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager, Canada 
Steamship Lines, 168 R. & O. Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 


Canada Steamship Lines 
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RECREATION E,QUIPMENT 


Playground and social center directors and leaders, park commissioners and superinterdents, 


civic improvement committees, managers and trustees of children’s institutions, social settlement 
workers, and manufacturers interested in employees’ welfare will find this directory convenient 
and helpful when planning and ordering recreation equipment. 


Wedid Playground Mparalas: 


THE CONSTRUCTION DETAILS which have made 
Medart Playground Apparatus a recognized standard for 
safety and durability are fully illustrated and described in 
our Catalog “‘W”’. 


MEDART QUALITY combined with a thorough sys- 
tem of inspection is assurance against occasional breakage 
and numerous repair bills. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “Ww”, 


struction details. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Gymnasium Outfitters - Steel Lockers. 


It explains all con- 


‘ Books on Physical Training and Games 


By WILLIAM A. STECHER, B. 
Director of Physical Education Public Schools of Phaladelphie, Pa. 


The Theory and Practice of Educational Gymnastics 
8vo, Cloth (6 x 9 in.), 194 Pages, with 174 Illustrations. Net $1.50 


GAMES AND DANCES 


A selected co ection of Games, Song-Games and Dances suitable for Schools, Playgrounds, bi es 
* mastic Associations, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, etc. 8vo, cloth, 2nd revised edition. Price pet, $1.50 


Ae, 
A GUIDE TO TRACK and FIELD WORK, CONTESTS and KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


8vo, 48 Pages, Illustrated, Paper Net 50 cents 


JOHN JOS. McVEY, PUBLISHER, 1229 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PALDING PLAY APPARATUS 


— Of Quality Unexcelled— 


Tothill’s Playground 
Apparatus 


Brightens the Mind 
Develops the Body 


Catalog Sent on Request \ San 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chicopee, 


Send for 
Catalogue 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 
THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


W.S.TOTHILL,, Pioneer Manufacturer 
1811 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ills. 
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ters delays the progress of the moi 
backward races, the facts stated in h 
publication would seem to indicate thi 
a really substantial betterment in eve 
respect has taken place. 


THE WAR AND THE END @) 
POVERTY 

ERBERT C. HOOVER is q 
speak the evening of June 8 b 

fore the National Conference of Char 
ties and Correction, at Pittsburgh, hi 
subject being The War and Food. Othe 
speakers announced for the special see 
tion on Social Problems of the War, 
which Edward T. Devine is chairmar 
are Samuel Gompers on The War an 
Labor; E. H. Scammell, secretary of th 
Military Hospitals Commission of Can 
ada, on Disabled Soldiers, and Elio 
Wadsworth on the American Re ( 
Cross. j 
The program of the section on Th 
Family and the Community as origi 
nally arranged has been supplementec 
by an address on the Patriotic Fune 
of Canada, by Helen R. Y. Reid 6 
Montreal. Another session of the samt 
section will consider The Treatment oi 
Soldiers’ Families. In the section on 
Health Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow will 
speak on Public Health in War Time 
and Mary E. Lent on Special Publis 
Health Nursing Problems Likely to B 
Created by the War. In the section on 
Community Problems, Prof. Irving® 
Fisher and the Rev. Charles Stelzle 
will discuss national prohibition. Later, 
again under the health section, Prof. 
Graham Lusk will consider Economy in 
Diet and Lucy H. Gillette The Rela- 
tion Between Expenditure for Vario 
Types of Food and the Food Value o 
the Diet. Announcement of ex-Presi- 
dent Taft’s address on International 
Adjustments after the War has been 
made previously. ; 
The whole program will, it is an 
nounced, reckon with the war and its 
demand for social organization of the 
whole people without scrapping the 
original program, made before war was 
declared. ‘This, as described in the sub- 
ject of the address of the president, 
Frederic Almy, is The End of Poverty, 
an Impossible Goal Which We Can Ap- 
proach. 
As in the past, various kindred groups: 
will meet at or about the time of the 
National Conference sessions in Pitts- 
burgh. The following are among those 
scheduled: National Conference on the 
Education of Truant, Backward, De 
pendent and Delinquent Children, June 
4-6; American Association of Officials 
of Charities and Corrections, June 8 
American Committee of Polish Social 
Workers, June 9-11; National Federa: 
tion of Settlements, ion 3-6; National 
Association of Jewish Social Workers, 
June 3-6; International Association of 
Policewomen, June 6-8; National Chil- 
dren’s Home Society, June 4-6; National — 
Probation Association, June 5-6. . 


